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ART. I.—BLACK REPUBLICANISM THE DUPE AND AGENT OF 
BRITISH POLICY IN RESPECT TO AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


THERE can be no longer any doubt whatever that the Eng- 
lishman has caught the Black-Republican Yankee, and is crush- 
ing his vitals out of him, under the fatal deadfall of the great 
Abolition trap. It must be admitted that the scheme of Negro 
Emancipation in the United States is a British invention ; and 
it is quite certain that while the British revenues and British 
commerce and manufactures have been vastly benefited, the 
United States have suffered immeasurably by the practical ex- 
ecution of the abolition programme. Seven years ago British 
Consols were thought to be a first rate public security at eighty- 
three for the hundred. They now stand within a fraction of 
ninety-five, and are rapidly advancing to par value. Seven 
years ago the credit of the United States was unimpeached 
both at home and abroad, and was neither burdened with 
mountains of debt, nor threatened with civil perils. Now, while 
a three per cent. British Government bond is quoted at ninety- 
Jive, @ six per cent. bond of the United States will not command 
seventyfour in foreign markets, and within the United States 
every dollar of Government debt is at a discount of not less 
than forty-five per cent. It follows from this that the foreign 
and domestic credit of Great Britain is higher by more than 
one hundred per cent. than that of the United States. And 
just at this juncture it seems, too, that we are to be deprived of 
the natural advantages of possessing the broadest, finest, best 
situated, and, hitherto, the most productive cotton field on the 
face of the earth. Asa practical proposition, it now appeurs 
certain that we shall lose the command of the supply of the Eu- 
ropean colton market, while it is even probable that we shall be 
driven altogether from the production of cotton as a remunera- 
tive staple commodity. 

When we come to consider the very important, and, in some 
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respects, the terrible results directly and indirectly effected in 
this unfortunate country by the British abolition policy; and 
when we further consider that the purposes of Great Britain 
—always our political, commercial, and manufacturing enemy 
—have been so often indicated by unmistakeable acts and even 
official declarations, and that they have been also exposed by 
some of our own wisest statesmen, it really seems to us that the 
conduct of the Black Republican party, in becoming a British 
agent in this disastrous business, can only be accounted for on 
the ground of moral insanity or judicial blindness. 

As a matter of course we have not so much to do with the 
history of abolitionism in the United States as we have with 
the existing facts of the case. Nevertheless, this history is 
very remarkable. At the beginning of the present century 
Great Britain and the United States were the principal African 
slave-trading nations in the civilized world. Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland, it is true, carried on a considerable commerce in 
negroes, but both Old England and New England displayed 
greater activity, invested more capital in it, and derived larger 
and steadier profits from it than did either, or all, of their rivals 
in the trade. Thus, in Old England, Liverpool, Bristol, Ports- 
mouth, Manchester, and other cities, owed the chief part of 
their then commercial prosperity to the foreign slave-trade. 
Thus, in New England, Boston, Newport, Salem, Newburyport, 
and other marts, obtained immense wealth from the abominable 
traffic with Congo and the Guinea coast. It was the rich gains of 
this trade for which the New Englander had so strenuously de- 
manded constitutional protection in 1787 at Philadelphia ; and 
we fear we must confess, it was exactly the kind of trade best 
calculated to gratify his peculiar taste and temperament. In it 
there was a spice of maritime adventure on a comparatively 
unfrequented coast, and within comparatively unknown seas. 
In it there was cruelty enough to the heathen captives during 
the middle passage to make the prayers of the master, owners 
and crew, acceptable as a sweet savour to the god of the New 
England blarney stone. And in it, last though not least, there 
were the sanctifying profits on an ablebodied negro fellow, 
valued at four hundred dollars, purchased by the shrewd Yan- 
kee dealer for a gallon of rum and a jack-knife, each worth 
about twenty-five cents. 

But, apart from all minor considerations, in connection with 
negro slavery and abolitionism in the United States, two im- 
portant facts rise distinctly before us. These facts are, first, 
that the British Government compelled the American colonies 
to accept negro slavery as a domestic institution, against their 
solemn protest repeatedly made. In his draft of the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, Mr. Jefferson, referring to this fact, de- 
nouced the British king for his unjust and inhuman conduct. 
And the second fact is, that the New England States, overruling 
the wishes of Virginia, Delaware, Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, introduced a provision into the Federal Constitution mak- 
ing the foreign slave trade perpetual at the option of Congress, 
and prohibiting Congress from any interference with it for the 
period of twenty years after the Constitution should go into 
effect, that is to say, from the year 1788 to the year 1808. The 
only reason assigned by Massachusetts and the other New Eng- 
land States, at the time, for their “ man-stealing” votes, was the 
extent and value of their negro-slave commerce. It follows, 
then, without doubt or question, that we are indebted to Old 
England for establishing the institution of negro slavery in the 
United States ; and.it equally follows that we are indebted to 
New England for a Foreign Slave Trade Constitution, for the 
legal confirmation and actual consolidation of slavery as a do- 
mestic institution, and for the importation, as merchandise, into 
the country of the ancestors of nearly all the present Southern 
negroes. 

ut, at the beginning of this century, events of a grave 
commercial importance had so developed themselves as to in- 
duce the Goverment of Great Britain to reverse its policy in 
reference to the African slave trade. The East India Com- 
pany, at that time the wealthiest, and, politically, the most pow- 
erful corporation that ever existed, had acquired an immense 
domain in Asia, embracing many degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude of the tropical and semi-tropical regions, containing mil- 
lions of tawny slaves, and capable of producing, as the cor- 
a thought, and as the British Government and people 
1ave since been made to believe, each and every one of the 
great tropical and semi-tropical staples ; and British statesmen 
conceived the idea of thus making Great Britain independent and 
self-sustaining in the production of the leading staples of com- 
merce and manufactures ; and of causing her to become, not only 
the chief carrier, but, at the same time, the principal planter 
and manufacturer for all other nations. While the influence 
of the East India Company was so irresistible in the British 
councils, the vigilance and experience of that gigantic and sel- 
fish monopoly soon discovered that the United States were des- 
tined to become their future commercial rival, and to contest 
with England and the Indies the empire of manufactures. It 
was speedily ascertained by the East India Company that the 
Asiatic slave in Bengal and Hindostan bore no comparison in 
point of endurance under tasks of labor or physical strength, 
in prolific power or docility, to the African slave imported 
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from Congo and Guinea as a laborer into the United States. 
For these reasons, the British Government now turned its efforts, 
resolutely and with perfect system, to the suppression of the 
— slave trade, and to the ultimate extinction of negro 
slavery, and, with it, to the subversion of well disciplined negro 
labor. 

Portugal, Spain, and Holland, were each brought, by the pay- 
ment to them of hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling, as 
subsidy money, to sign ;treaties for the active suppression of the 
slave-trade on the coast of Africa. The demons of the Jacobin 
Club in France, Danton, Marat and Robespierre, had encouraged 
the Haytien revolt and wholesale murders on that hitherto 
peaceful, faithful, and happy island. Prussia, Sweden, and 
other European states, were, by different inducements, gradually 
persuaded to join England in her efforts to suppress negro 
labor, and in a day, as it were, the slave-holding and slave 
trading nations of Europe—still slave-holding and slave- 
trading—were transferred into philanthropists and abolition- 
ists. And after the spinning invention of Arkwright and the 
Gin of Whitney had imparted such an extraordinary value to 
cotton, and stimulated its production and manufacture so in- 
ordinately, the British Government, in the interest of the East 
India Company, determined to attack directly the institution of 
negro labor in the United States. 

The first material step taken to this end was the remorseless 
sacrifice of the West India sugar and coffee planters by the 
abolition of negro-slavery in Jamaica and other possessions in 
the West Indies and Central America. It had been already 
ascertained that, owing to the absence of frost during the 
whole year, an insect, called the red bug, by its destructive 
ravages, rendered a profitable cod/on culture impossible in Ja- 
maica. But the capital invested in these possessions was equal 
to the sum of one hundred millions of pounds sterling, and in 
order to appease the discontent of a portion of the English 
people, arising from so great a property-sacrifice, British offi- 
cials addressed communications to the press, in which it was ad- 
vised as a ground of defence, that West India emancipation was 
intended as a means of attack upon negro slavery in the Southern 
States of the American Union. 

Exeter Hall was now established as a great moral and politi- 
cal agency of abolition propagandism ; the pulpit, the magazines, 
the newspaper press, were all subsidized ; and emissaries were 
employed and sent across the ocean to plant the first evil seeds 
of abolitionism among the New England communities. It 
also unfortunately happened that, about the very time the New 
England constitutional provision in protection of the foreign 
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slave trade expired, sectional passions and prejudices growing 
out of schemes of unlawful taxation, and of attempted finan- 
cial domination, had arisen between the northern and south- 
ern sections of the Union, and, in consequence of the feelings 
and animosities thus excited, the founders of abolitionism in the 
United States—the secret service agents of the British Government 
—Garrison and others—soon obtained a steady foothold in Mas- 
sachusetts, ; 
There is a certain class in every community, unintellectual 
sentimentalists, who are simply semi-idiots. ese are the in- 
-yariable dupes of every clever charlatan or subtle conspirator 
against law and right. There is another class who are really 
and truly humane and good, and who, seeing every thing from 
the stand-point of their own noble natures, detest and oppose 
what may seem injustice or inhumanity, without enquiring into 
cause and effect, or calmly pausing to consider proper and 
rational remedies. There was in Massachusetts another and a 
still larger class who saw with delight a sort of moral specula- 
tion in the slavery agitation, and who thought it would be the 
“cutest” trick of the times, after having made themselves rich 
as large foreign and domestic negro traders, to acquire by 
mere lip-service the virtuous character of philanthropists and 
liberty loving champions at the expense of other men’s prop- 
erty—the very property, in fact, they had sold to those other 
men at such splendid profits as the difference in value between 
four hundred dollars and a gallon of rum and a jack-knife. 
The idea was unworthy of even the worst class of people in Mas- 
sachusetts, but it was rapidly entertained by a vast number of 
adherents. British gold, and Exeter Hall cant, together with 
such ideas as. these, gradually established a powerful abolition 
party in the northern section ; and the opposition party in the 
country to the constitutional grant of limited powers in the 
Federal Government, having been beat under all of its various 
names, in almost every presidential contest, by the Democratic 
party, or party of the Constitution, the perverse genius of Wil- 
tam H. Seward conceived the evil inspiration of dividing the 
country by a sectional political line, and of rallying the whole 
opposition North under the abolition banner, outside the Consti- 
tution, inscribed with the “ higher law” and “ irrepressible con- 
flict” shiboleth of blood and carnage. THIS WAS DONE, AND THE 
RESULT IS BEFORE US AND THE WORLD. It may be true that neither 
Seward, nor the more prominent of the abolition leaders proper, 
contemplated at the commencement of the war the sudden and 
violent emancipation of the slaves, but-the question advanced 
in the course of the war beyond their control. They may not 
even have positively desired war, as some of them affect. They 
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may have only desired the spoils and power of office, and in 
their intense eagerness to obtain these were alone resolved to 
trifle and experiment with the peace and liberties of the 
pers’ They were at best but the puppets and instruments of 
British design and policy, and it was the able, the callous, and 
the crafty Lord John Russell, seconded by the demagogue ac- 
complishments of the Chartist, Bright, watching their opportu- 
nities and carefully manipulating the subject in the course of 
the war, who, before its close, FORCED THE UNITED STATES TO 
ABOLISH SLAVERY. 

It will be a difficult thing to make a conceited Yankee abo- 
litionist understand this, but, whether he can be brought to be- 
lieve it or not, it is true. We can only treat the subject in a 
general way, but what are the prominent facts? When the 
civil war first broke out in the United States the British Gov- 
vernment hoped to witness the accomplishment Of two things, 
the dissolution of the Union and abolition of negro slavery. 
A strenuous effort was at once made to prevail upon the Con- 
federate States to agree to a proposition for gradual emancipa- 
tion. Had the Confederate States consented to this, then British 
and French intervention would have secured the other point. 
But the Confederate States declined to discuss the subject. It 
will, however, be borne in mind that Mr. Seward had already 
addressed an official paper to foreign nations, in the name of 
the President of the United States, in which he declared that 
the war was not undertaken to abolish slavery,—that the State 
institutions were beyond the purposes of the war and could not 
be politically affected by it, no matter how it might terminate. 
For the first year and a half after the war began, chiefly in 
consequence of this communication, British opinion on the 

licy of recognizing the Confederate States was much divided. 
cord Lyons, the British Minister at Washington, and Mr. 
Bunch, the then British Consul at Charleston, South Carolina, 
are believed to have favored recognition for a time, and there 
was a considerable party in the British Parliament who agreed 
with them. But Lord Russell and Mr. Bright resolutely op- 
posed the recognition of the Confederate States, and so soon 
as it was discovered that the Confederacy was positively intrac- 
table on the subject of their negroes their parliamentary su 
port dwindled to comparative insignificance. Of course it did 
not take the British Minister for Foreign Affairs long to dis- 
cover that the bugbear of the Black Republican leaders was 
foreign intervention, and that they felt they did not dare to face 
the northern people in an account of the blood and treasure 
already expended, and with the Union irremediably divided, if 
the contest should prove unsuccessful. These leaders would, 
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in that event, as they clearly comprehended, not only be ruined 
in their political standing and aspirations, but would probably 
become the personal victims of the popular indignation and 
wrath, as the persons who had inveigled the country into un- 
necessary and disastrous conflict. In order to understand the 
drift of affairs we have only to refer to Lord Russell’s first 
remarkable speech after the sections had fairly grappled in 
war, and after Mr. Yancey, the ConfederateC ommissioner, had 
refused to entertain any proposition for the emancipation of 
the negroes, in which he accused the United States of the incon- 
sistency of having originated a war with the Southern States, ap- 
parently on the issue of the rights and wrongs of the slaves, 
and then carrying on the fight merely for empire, leaving the 
rights and wrongs of the negroes to take care of themselves. 
He further pointedly declared that, in this aspect of the ques- 
tion, it was not strange that a vast body of the English people 
should sympathise witha gallant race struggling for their political 
independence. He also distinctly intimated that the United 
States could only disarm the antipathies of the British public 
by proceeding to take steps contemplating the humane re- 
sult of the abolition of negro slavery. He hinted, too, in the 
course of this speech, in terms by no means unintelligible, that 
his Government already experienced considerable difficulty in 
repressing a strong and growing disposition in Parliament to 
recognize the Confederate States. Mr. Lincoln’s anti-slavery 
proclamation quickly followed Lord Russell's diplomatic demand. 
¢ Next, we all remember how the Confederate States were suf- 
fered to build in English ports a splendid fleet of steam vessels 
with which they would, most probably, have broken the block- 
ade at various points, recaptured New Orleans, and mas- 
tered the Mississippi river. Nor is it forgotten how, 
just as these powerful rams were ready for sea, requiring 
only their armaments to be put on board, Mr. Seward 
protested against what he affirmed would be a breach of inter- 
national law, if these ships were allowed to leave port ; and 
will never pass out of recollection how this fleet was finally sup- 
pressed by Great Britain, at the cost of still more explicit anti- 
slavery proceedings on the part of the Congress and the President 
of the United States. And we all know that, at last, France 
came forward, or rather was put forward, to say that she was 
quite willing to intervene, provided the British Government 
would join in the movement, and that Lord Russell, in a way 
that could not be mistaken, or misinterpreted, however short of a 
Jormal demand, REQUIRED THE POSITIVE ABOLITION OF NEGRO 
SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES AS THE PRICE OF HIS COVETED 
SILENCE. 
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This is the history of the whole question, told in brief but 
perfectly truthful terms. 

Now, before the late civil war, the United States produced 
five millions of bales of cotton, worth two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars in gold, and if the planters grew rich, the 
whole country throughout the North and West became more and 
more prosperous and wealthy, and the slaves advanced in general 
contentment through greater and greater comforts and priv- 
ileges accorded to them as they became more valuable to their 
owners and the nation. The Southern States, with their cheap 
and efficient labor-system, found that they could afferd to raise 
cotton at even eight cents a pound, and with their superior staple, 
and maritime facilities, control the Europeau cotton supply 
without the fear of a rival. But, with the labor of the coun- 
try in its present disorganized condition, under negro suffrage 
following negro emancipation (and there is every prospect of 
things becoming worse and worse every year), it seems univer- 
sally conceded that cotton cannot be profitably cultivated at 
less than fifteen cents a pound, and at that rate, taking the risk 
of season by season, it will be a hazardous and precarious 
crop. Jt is now selling for twelve and thirteen cents a pound, 
and it cannot be-raised with free negro labor for that price in 
any quantity ; and, it is manifest, that, if the British manufac- 
turers can command the East Indian and Egyptian cotton at a 
cheaper rate than fifteen cents a pound, the cotton culture of the 
South must be abandoned, and all attendant consequences must 
follow to the shipping and manufacturing interests of the nation. 

The British Government has expended a vast deal of money, 
time, and diplomatic intrigue, to accomplish this result, and it 
has, at length, fully succeeded by the special help of the so- 
called Republican party—the silliest, basest, and most execra- 
ble political organization that ever yet existed in any country 
on the globe to mock at honesty and to cheat a confiding 
people. The Englishman has a right to felicitate himself on 
his astounding triumph. When he commenced the contest he 
stood at great odds. His ancient Asian soil was less fruitful 
than the virgin fields of America. His cooley bondsman was 
a weak, sickly, and discontented laborer, in contrast with the 
enduring, athletic, laughing, and generally contented negro. 
And his staple was very poor both in quantity and quality. So 
long as the Democratic party—the party of the Constitution and 
law—controled the destinies of the Union the progress of our 
English enemy was slow, and scarcely promised fruition at any 
period in the future. But a few miserable years of so-called 
Republican rule have witnessed a complete success, as surprising 
to the Englishman in the easy and speedy manner of tts accomplish- 
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ment, as it is appalling to every American mind that realizes 
its fatal meaning. 

The grand total to be yet settled with the American people 
by the leaders of the Black Republican party may be thus 
stated : 

lst. An unnecessary war engendered by the vilest manage- 
ment and intrigue. 

2d. The blood of more than a half million of men murdered 
in the flower of their youth. 

3d. A debt of two billions and a half as a standing mort 
gage on the industry of the people, following the total sacrifice 
of one third of all the values in the country. 

4th. A burden of taxation nearly twice that of England or 
France, based on less than one half of the wealth and property 
of either. 

5th. The probable desolation of the cotton fields of the 
Southern section, and the yearly loss to the nation of two hun- 
dred millions of dollars in gold from that quarter alone. 

6th. The pollution of the Constitution of the United States, 
and of the laws and the morals of the nation, and the inaugura- 
tion of a military despotism based on empire and absolutism, 
in the place of the representative Republican government of 
Washington and the fathers. 

These fearful facts cannot be suppressed, and now address them- 
selves to the sense of the nation. How long the evil-doers will 
be permitted to bear sway to the ruin of the country is for the 
people to say. Already does a fearful war of races and the re- 
morseless and unspeakable horrors of a second San Domingo 
tragedy threaten to follow swift upon the heels of the calamitous 
civil war forced upon the country. Already, in the judgment of 
the most thoughtful and philosophical minds, American civiliza- 
tion and Christian calighteviondnt has been hurled back a half cen- 
tury. It is time the truth should be told, and for men to speak 
without bated breath in behalf of both society and liberty. 





ART. II.—NO TREASON. NO. IL. 


THE CONSTITUTION.* 
I. 
THE CONSTITUTION says : 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Lysander 
Spooner, in the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the United States, for 
the District of Massachusetts. 
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defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity,do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 


The meaning of this is simply : We, the people of the United 
States, acting freely and voluntarily as individuals, consent and 
agree that we will co-operate with each other in sustaining 
such a government as is provided for in this Constitution. 

The necessity for the consent of “the people” is implied in 
this declaration. The whele authority of the Constitutron rests 
upon tt. If they did not consent, it was of no validity. Of 
course it had no validity, except as between those who actually 
consented. No one’s consent could be presumed against him, 
without his actual consent being given, any more than in the 
case of any other contract—to pay money, or render service. 
And to make it binding upon any one, his signature, or other 
positive evidence of consent, was as necessary as in the case of 
any other contract. If the instrument meant to say that any of 
“the people of the United States” would be bound by it, who 
did not consent, it was a usurpation anda lie. The most that 
can be inferred from the form, “ We, the people,” is, that the in- 
strument offered membership to all “the people of the United 
States ;” leaving it for them to accept or refuse it, at their 
pleasure. 

The agreement is a simple one, like any other agreement. It 
is the same as one that should say: We, the people of the 
town of A——, agree to sustain a church, a school, a hospital, or 
a theatre, for ourselves and our children. 

Such an agreenient clearly could have no validity, except as 
between those who actually consented to it. If a portion only 
of “the people of the town of A ’ should assent to this 
contract, al should then proceed to compel contributions of 
money or service from those who had not consented, they would 
be mere robbers ; and would deserve to be treated as such. 

Neither the conduct nor the rights of these signers would be 
improved at all by their saying to the dissenters : We offer you 
equal rights with ourselves, in the benefits of the church, school, 
hospital, or theatre, which we propose to establish, and equal 
voice in the control of it. It would be a sufficient answer for the 
others to say : We want no share in the benefits, and no voice in 
the control, of your institution ; and will do nothing to support it. 

The number who actually consented to the Constitution of the 
United States, at the first, was very small. Considered as the 
act of the whole people, the adoption of the Constitution was the 
merest farce and imposture, binding upon nobody. 

The women, children and blacks, of course, were not asked to 
give their consent. In addition to this, there were, in nearly or 
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quite all the States, property qualifications that excluded probably 
one-half, two-thirds, or perhaps even three-fourths, of the white, 
male adults from the right of suffrage. And of those who were 
allowed that right, we know not how many exercised it. 

Furthermore, those who originally agreed to the Constitution, 
could thereby bind nobody that should come after them. They 
could contract for nobody but themselves. They had no more 
natural right or power to make political contracts, binding upon 
succeeding generations, than they had to make marriage or bu- 
siness contracts binding upon them. 

Still further. Even those who actually voted for the adoption 
of the Constitution, did not pledge their faith for any specific 
time; since no specific time was named in the Constitution, 
during which the association should continue. It was, therefore, 
merely an association during pleasure ; even as between the origi- 
nal parties to it. Still less, if possible, has it been anything 
more than a merely voluntary association, during pleasure, be- 
tween the succeeding generations, who have never gone through, 
as their fathers did, with so much even as any outward ogee 
of adopting it, or of pledging their faith to support it. Suc 
portions of them as pleased, and as the States permitted to vote, 
have only done enough, by voting and paying taxes (and unlaw- 
fully and tyrannically extorting taxes from others), to keep the 
government in operation for the time being. And this, in the 
view of the Constitution, they have done voluntarily, and because 
it was for their interest, or pleasure, and not because they were 
under any pledge or obligation to doit. Any one man, or any 
number of men, have had a perfect right, at any time, to refuse 
his or their further support ; and nobody could rightfully object 
to his or their withdrawal. 

There is no escape from these conclusions, if we say that the 
adoption of the Constitution was the act of the people, as indi- 
viduals, and not of the States, as States. On the other hand, 
if we say that the adoption was the act of the States, as States, 
it necessarily follows that they had the right to secede at 
pleasure, inasmuch as they engaged for no specific time. 

The consent, therefore, that has been given, whether by indi- 
viduals, or by the States, has been, at most, only a consent for 
the time being ; not an engagement for the future. In truth, in 
the case of individuals, their actual voting is not to be taken as 
proof of consent, even for the time being. On the contrary, it is 
to be considered that, without his consent having ever been asked, 
a man finds himself environed by a government that he cannot 
resist ; a government that forces him to pay money, render ser- 
vice, and forego the exercise of many of his natural rights, under 
peril of weighty punishments. He sees, too, that other men 
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practise this tyranny over him by the use of the ballot. He sees 
further that, if he will but use the ballot himself, he has some 
chance of relieving himself from this tyranny of others, by sub- 
jecting them to his own. In short, he finds himself, without his 
consent, so situated that, if he use the ballot, he may become a 
master ; if he does not use it, he must become a slave. And he 
has no other alternative than these two. In self-defence, he at- 
tempts the former. His case is analogous to that of a man who 
has been forced into battle, where he must either kill others, or 
be killed himself. Because, to save his own life in battle,a man . 
attempts to take the lives of his opponents, it is not to be infer- 
red that the battle is one of his own choosing. Neither in con- 
tests with the ballot—which is a mere substitute for a bullet— 
because, as his only chance of self-preservation, a man uses a bal- 
lot, is it to be inferred that the contest is or> into which he 
voluntarily entered; that he voluntarily set up all his own 
natural rights, as a stake against those of others, to be lost or 
won by the mere power of numbers. On the contrary, it is to be 
considered that, in an exigency, into which he had been forced 
by others, and in which no other means of self-defence offered, 
he, as a matter of necessity, used the only one that was left to 
him. 

Doubtless the most miserable of men, under the most oppres- 
sive government in the world, if allowed the ballot, would use 
it, if they could see any chance of. thereby ameliorating their 
condition. But it would not therefore be a legitimate inference 
that the government itself, that crushes them, was one which 
they had voluntarily set up, or ever consented to. 

Therefore a man’s voting under the Constitutioa of the United 
States, is not to be taken as evidence that he ever freely assented 
to the Constitution, even for the time being. Consequently we 
have no proof that any very large portion, even of the actual 
voters of the United States, ever really and voluntarily con- 
sented to the Constitution, even for the time being. Nor can we 
ever have such proof, until every man is left perfectly free to 
consent, or not, without thereby subjecting himself or his pro- 
perty to injury or trespass from others. 


Il. 


The Constitution says : 

“Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, orin adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

This is the only definition of treason given by the Constitu- 
tion, and it is to be interpreted, like all other criminal laws, in 
the sense most favorable to liberty and justice. Consequently 
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the treason here spoken of, must be held to be treason in fact, 
and not merely something that may have been falsely called by 
that name. 

To determine, then, what is treason ¢n fact, we are not to look 
to the codes of kings, and czars, and kaisers, who maintain 
their power by force and fraud ; who contemptuously call man- 
kind their “subjects ;” who claim to have a special license from 
heaven to rule on earth; who teach that it is a religious duty 
of mankind to obey them; who bribe a servile and corrupt 
priesthood to impress these ideas upon the ignorant and super- 
stitious ; who spurn the idea that their authority is derived from, 
or dependent at all upon, the consent of their people ; and who 
attempt to defame, by the false epithet of traitors, all who as- 
sert their own rights, and the rights of their fellow-men, against 
such usurpations. 

Instead of regarding this false and calumnious meaning of the 
word treason, we are to look at its true and legitimate meaning 
in our mother tongue ; at its use in common life; and at what 
would necessarily be its true meaning in any other contracts, or 
articles of association, which men might voluntarily enter into 
with each other. 

The true and legitimate meaning of the word ¢reason, then, 
necessarily implies treachery, deceit, breach of faith. Without 
these, there can be no treason. A traitor is a betrayer—one 
who practices injury, while professing friendship. Benedict 
Arnold was a traitor, solely because, while professing friendship 
for the American cause, he attempted to injure it. An open 
enemy, however criminal in other respects, is no traitor. 

Neither does a man, who has once been my friend, become a 
traitor by becoming an enemy, if before doing me an injury, he 
gives me fair warning that he has become an enemy ; and if he 
makes no unfair use of any advantage which my confidence, in 
the time of our friendship, had placed in his power. 

For example, our fathers—even if we were to admit them to 
have been wrong in other respects—certainly were not traitors 
in fact, afler the fourth of July, 1776; since on that day they 
gave notice to the King of Great Britain that they repudiated 
his authority, and should wage war against him. And they 
made no unfair use of any advantages which his confidence had 
previously placed in their power. ' 

It cannot be denied that, in the late war, the Southern people 
proved themselves to be open and avowed enemies, and not 
treacherous friends. It cannot be denied that they gave us fair 
warning that they would no longer be our political associates, 
but would, if need were, fight for a separation. It cannot be 
alleged that they made any unfair use of advantages which our 
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confidence, in the time of our friendship, had placed in their 
power. Therefore they were not traitors in fact: and conse- 
quently not traitors within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Furthermore, men are not traitors 7 fact, who take up arms 
against the government, without having disavowed allegiance 
to it, provided they do it, either to resist the usurpations of the 
government, or to resist what they sincerely believe to be such 
usurpations. 

It is a maxim of law that there can be no crime without a crim- 
inal intent. And this maxim is as applicable to treason as to any 
other crime. For example, our fathers were not traitors in fact, 
for resisting the British Crown, before the fourth of July, 1776— 
that is, before they had thrown off allegiance to him—provided 
they honestly believed that they were simply defending their 
rights against his usurpations. Even if they were mistaken in 
their law, that mistake, if an innocent one, could not make them 
traitors in fact. : 

For the same reason, the Southern people, if they sincerely 
believed-—as it has been extensively, if not generally, conceded, 
' at the North, that they did—in the so-called constitutional 
theory of “State Rights,” did not become traitors in fact, by 
acting upon it; and consequently not traitors within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. 


Ill, 


The Constitution does not say who will become traitors, by 
“levying war against the United States, or adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

It is, therefore, only by inference, or reasoning, that we can 
know who will become traitors by these acta. 

Certainly if Englishmen, Frenchmen, Austrians, or Italians, 
making no professions of support or friendship to the United 
States, levy war against them, or adhere to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, they do not thereby make them- 
selves traitors, within the meaning of the Constitution ; and 
why? Solely because they would not be traitors in /uct. Making 
no professions of support or friendship, they would practice no 
treachery, deceit, or breach of faith. But if they should volun 
tarily enter either the civil or military service of the United 
States, and pledge fidelity to them (without being naturalized), 
and should then betray the trusts reposed in them, either by 
turning their guns against the United States, or by giving aid 
and comfort to their enemies, they would be traitors in fact ; 
and therefore traitors within the meaning of the Constitution ; 
and could be lawfully punished as such. 

There is not, in the Constitution, a syllable that implies that 
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rsons, born within the territorial limits of the United States, 

ave allegiance imposed upon them on account of their birth in 
the country, or that they will be judged by any different rule, 
on the subject of treason, than persons of foreign birth. And 
there is no power, in Congress, to add to, or alter the language 
of the Constitution, on this point, so as to make it more com- 
prehensive than it now is. Therefore treason in fact—that is, 
actual treachery, deceit, or breach of faith—must be shown in 
the case of a native of the United States, equally as in the case 
of a foreigner, before he can be said to be a traitor. 

Congress have seen that the language of the Constitution was 
insufficient, of ctself, to make a man a traitor—on the ground of 
birth in this country—who levies war against the United States, 
but practices no treachery, deceit, or breach of faith. They 
have, therefore—although they had no constitutional power to 
do so—apparently attempted to enlarge the language of the 
Constitution on this point. And they have enacted : 

“That if any person or persons, owing allegiance to the United States of 
America, shali levy war —- them, or shall adhere to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, * * * such person or persons shall be 
adjudged guilty of treason against the United States, and shall suffer death.” 
—Statute, April 30, 1790. Section 1. 

It would be a sufficient answer to this enactment to say that 
it is utterly unconstitutional, if its effect would be to make any 
man a traitor who would not have been one under the language 
of the Constitution alone. 

The whole pith of the act lies in the words, “ persons owing 
allegiance to the United States.” But this language really 
leaves the question where it was before, for it does not attempt 
to show or declare who does “owe allegiance to the United 
States ;” although those who passed the act, no doubt thought, 
or wished others to think, that allegiance was to be presumed 
(as is done under other governments) against all born in this 
country, (unless, possibly, slaves). % 

The Constitution itself uses no such word as “allegiance,” 
“sovereignty,” “loyalty,” “subject,” or any other term, such as 
is used by other governments to signify the service, fidelity, 
obedience, or other duty, which the people are assumed to owe 
to their government, regardless of their own will in the matter. 
As the Constitution professes to rest wholly on consent, no one 
can owe allegiance, service, obedience, or any other duty to it, 
or to the government created by it, except with his own con- 
sent. 

The allegiance comes from the Latin words ad and “go, signi- 
fying to bind to. Thus a man under allegiance to a govern- 
ment, is a man bound to it; or bound to yield it support and 
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fidelity. And governments, founded otherwise than on consent, 
hold that all persons born under them, are under allegiance to 
them ; that is, are bound to render them support, fidelity, and 
obedience ; and are traitors if they resist them. 

But it is obvious that, in truth and in fact, no one but him- 
self can bind any one to support any government. And our 
Constitution admits this fact when it concedes that it derives 
its authority wholly from the consent of the people. And the 
word treason is to be understood in accordance with that idea. 

It is conceded that a person of foreign birth comes under 
allegiance to our government only by special voluntary contract. 
If a native has allegiance imposed upon him, against his will, 
he is in a worse condition than the foreigner ; for the latter 
can do as he pleases about assuming that obligation. The ac- 
cepted interpretation of the Constitution, therefore, makes the 
foreigner a free person, on this point, while it makes the native 
a slave. 

The only difference—if there be any—between natives and 
foreigners, in respect of allegiance, is, that a native has a right 
—offered to him by the Constitution—to come under allegiance 
to the government, if he so please; and thus entitle himself 
to membership in the body politic. His allegiance cannot be 
refused. Whereas a foreigner’s allegiance can be refused, if the 
government so please. 


IV. 


The Constitution certainly supposes that the crime of treason 
can be committed only by man, as an individual. It would be 
very curious to see a man indicted, convicted, or hanged, other- 
wise than as an individual ; or accused of having committed his 
treason otherwise than as an individual. And yet it is clearly 
impossible that any one can be personally guilty of treason, can 
be a traitor in fact, unless he, as an individual, has in some way 
voluntarily pledged his faith and fidelity to the government. 
Certainly no man, or body of men, could pledge it for him, 
without his consent; and no man, or body of men, have any 
right to presume it against him, when he has not pledged it 
himself. 


V. 


It is plain, therefore, that if, when the Constitution says 
treason, it means treason—treason in fact, and nothing else— 
there is no ground at all for pretending that the Southern people 
have committed that crime. But if, on the other hand, when 
the Constitution says treason, it means what the czar and the 
kaiser mean by treason, then our government is, in principle, 
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no better than theirs; and has no claim whatever to be con- 
sidered a free government. 


VI. 


One essential of a free government is that it rest wholly on 
voluntary support. And one certain proof that a government 
is not free, is that it coerces moré or less persons to support it, 
against their will. All gov nments, the worst on earth, and 
the most tyrannical on earth, are free governments to that por- 
tion of the people who voluntarily support them. And all 
goverrments—though the best on earth in other respects—are 
nevertheless tyrannies to that portion of the people—whether 
few or many—who are compelled to support them against their 
will. A government is like a church, or any other institution, 
in these respects. There is no other criterion whatever, by 
which to determine whether a government is a free one, or not, 
than the single one of its depending, or not depending, solely 
on voluntary support. 


Vil. 





No middle ground is possible on this subject. Hither “ taxa- 
tion without consent is robbery,” or it is not. If it is not, then 
any number of men, who choose, may at any time associate ; 
call themselves a government ; assume absolute authority over 
all weaker than themselves; plunder them at will; and kill 
them if they resist. If, on the other hand, “ taxation without 
consent is robbery,” it necessarily follows that every man 
who has not consented to be taxed, has the same natural 
right. to defend his property against a taxgatherer that he 
has to defend it against a highwayman. 


Vill. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the principles of this 
argument are as applicable to the State governments, as to 
the national one. 

The opinions of the South, on the subjects of allegiance and 
treason, have been equally erroneous with those of the North. 
The only difference between them has been, that the South has 
held that a man was (primarily) under involuntary allegiance 
to the Stale government ; while the North held that he was 
(primarily) under a similar allegiance to the United States gov- 
ernment ; whereas, in truth, he was under no involuntary alle- 
giance to either. 

Ix. 


Obviously there can be no law of treason more stringent than 
has now been stated, consistently with political liberty. In the 
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very nature of things there can never be any a for the weak- 
i 


er party,on any other principle ; and political liberty always 
means liberty for the weaker party. It is only the weaker 
party that is ever oppressed. The strong are always free by 
virtue of their superior strength. So long as government is a 
mere contest as to which of two parties shall rule the other, 
the weaker must always succumb. And whether the contest be 
carried on with ballots or bullets, the principle is the same ; for 
under the theory of government now prevailing, the ballot 
either signifies a bullet, or it signifies nothing. And no one 
can consistently use a ballot, unless he intends to use a bullet, 
if the latter should be needed to insure submission to the former. 


x. ; 

The practical difficulty with our government has been, that 
most of those who have administered it, have taken it for 
granted that the Constitution. as it is written, was a thing of no 
importance ; that it neither said what it meant, nor meant what 
it said; that it was gotten up by swindlers (as many of its au- 
thors doubtless were), who said a great many good things which 
they did not mean, and meant a great many bad things which 
they dared not say ; that these men, under the false pretence 
of a government resting on the consent of the whole people, 
designed to entrap them into a government of a part, who 
should be powerful and frandulent enough to cheat the weaker 
portion out of all the good things that were said, but not meant, 
and subject them to all the bad things that were meant, but not 
said. And most of those who have administered the govern- 
ment, have assumed that all these swindling intentions were to 
be carried into effect, in the place of the written Constitution. 
Of all these swindles, the treason swindle is the most flagitious. 
It is the most flagitious, because it is equally flagitious, in prin- 
ciple, with any ; and it includes all the others. It is the instru- 
mentality by which all the others are made effective. A gov- 
ernment that can at pleasure accuse, shoot, and hang men, as 
traitors, for the one general offence of refusing to surrender 
themselves and their property unreservedly to its arbitrary 
will, can practice any and all special and particular oppressions 
it pleases. 

‘he resalt—and a natural one—has been that we have had 
governments, State and national, devoted to nearly every grade 
and species of crime that governments have ever practiced upon 
their victims; and these crimes have culminated in a war 
that has cost a million of lives; a war carried on, upon one 
side, for chattel slavery, and on the other for political slavery ; 

upon neither for liberty, justice, or truth. And these crimes 
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have been committed, and this war waged, by men, and the de- 
scendants of men, who, less than a hundred years ago, said that 
all men were equal, and could owe neither service to individ- 
uals, nor allegience to governments, except with their own con- 
sent. 

xI. 

No attempt or pretence, that was ever carried into practical 
operation amongst civilized men—unless possibly the pretence 
of a“ Divine Right,” on the part of some, to govern and en- 
slave others—embodied so much of shameless absurdity, false- 
hood, impudence, robbery, usurpation, tyranny, and villany of 
every kind, as the attempt or pretence of establishing a gov- 
ernment by consent, and getting the actual consent of only so 
many as may be necessary to keep the rest in subjection by 
force. Such a government is a mere conspiracy of the strong 
against the weak. It no more rests on consent than does the 
worst government on earth. 

What substitute for their consent is offered to the weaker 
party, whose rights are thus annihilated, struck out of exist- 
ence, by the stronger? Only this : Their consent is presumed / 
That is, these usurpers condescendingly and graciously presume 
that those whom they enslave, consent to surrender their all of 
life, liberty, and property into the hands of those who thus 
usurp dominion over them! And it is pretended that this pre- 
sumption of their consent—when no actual consent has been 
given—is sufficient to save the rights of the victims, and to jus- 
tify the usurpers! As well might the highwayman pretend to 
justify himself by presuming that the traveller consents to part 
with his money. As well might the assassin justify himself by 
simply presuming that his victim consents to part with his life. 
As well might the holder of chattel slaves attempt to justify 
himself by presuming that they consent to his authority, and to 
the whips and the robbery which he practises upon them. The 
presumption is simply a presumption that the weaker party 
consent to be slaves. 

Such is the presumption on which alone our government relies 
to justify the power it maintains. over its unwilling subjects. 
And it was to establish that presumption as the inexorable ahd 

rpetual law of this country, that so much money and blood 
ave been expended. 
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ART. I.—THE LAW OF LABOR: 


IMPOSED AS 





A MORAL 





NECESSITY UPON MANKIND. 


Pror. DAavip Cristy, known to our readers as the author of “ Cotton is 
King,” and several other works, has in the course of preparation a new book 
—Geology Attesting Christianity.” The late Editor of the Review, Mr. 
De Bow, on examining the manuscript of the second chapter, asked the 
privilege of using it, as embracing a clear and concise investigation of a field 
of knowledge, that, in his opinion, would be very useful to his readers. 
Prof. Christy contemplates pursuing his investigations throughout the whole 
range of Geological Science, so far as it relates to human industry, influences 
human conduct, and unfolds the Divine plans in relation to Man. We hope 
to have additional favors from his pen, as he progresses with his task. The 
present article refers mainly to the Law of Labor in connection with the 
production of subsistence.—EpitTors REVIEW. 


A Few simple elements, entering into combination with each 
other, in an almost infinite variety of forms and proportions, serve 
to make up the great mass of the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. This fact has been revealed to us by the patient and 
laborious researches of the chemist. These elements are contained 
partly in the earth, and partly in the atmosphere ; and are thence 
supplied to the Vegetable Kingdom, and by it elaborated into 
new combinations, before they can be appropriated by the Animal 
Kingdom, in the production of its various forms of life. 

But why the same elements are taken up from the earth and 
atmosphere, by one plant, in such proportions as to be nutritious, 
and essential to the eustenance of animal life; while another plant, 
growing in the same locality, absorbs these elements from the 
same soil and air, in proportions that render it poisonous, and de- 
structive of animal life, is a question that cannot be answered by 
the most profound chemical research. Such mysteries are known 
only to that Infinite Wisdom which has ordained the Laws of 
Life, and given to each herb and tree the power, only, of “ yield- 
ing seed after its kind.” For this reason, the investigations in 
Agricultural Chemistry, must, necessarily, be limited to the de- 
termination of the results of the action of vegetable life upon the 
elements that come within its control. 

The Agriculturist, in his labors, has to deal with these elements 
at.every step he takes; and he should, therefore, be as familiar 
with them as with his implements of husbandry. So few are 
they, too, that the unscientific man will be surprised at their 
limited number—the earth supplying only éen elements and the 
atmosphere but four. Their names, for the most, part, are famil- 
iar as household words. Those derived from the earth, and called 
inorganic elements, are eight in number, and are found in greater 
or less proportions in all scils and rocks. They are Potash, Soda, 
Lime, Magnesia, Manganese, Tron, Silica and Alumina.* Sulphur 


* Silica is common sand ; alumina, common clay. 
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and Phosphorus, both essential to vegetable growth, as well as 
animal organization, are found in the soils and rocks along 
with the enorganic elements. Such is the constitution of the 
earth, and we shall see, as we progress, its admirable adaptation 
to the wants of man. 

The elements derived from the atmosphere, and called organic, 
are gaseous in their nature. They are Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitro- 
gen and Carbon. The atmosphere itself is a compound of two of 
these elements, which are always everywhere present in the same 
exact proportions. Included in the atmosphere are three other 
compound substances: Water, Carbonic acid and Ammonia. The 

roportions of water in the atmosphere are constantly fluctuating. 

he proportions of carbonic acid in the atmosphere are nearly in- 
variable, being one part in 2.500. The proportions of ammonia in 
the atmosphere are small and variable. All of these compounds 
are constituted of the four organic elements.* The chemical 
character of the atmosphere can now be understood. 

As to the earth, we may take the soils and sub-soils down to 
the rocks; and then pass down, down, through all the classes of 
rocks, as far as they are accessible, either by cuts of river gorges, 
the borings of Artesian wells, or the shafts of the deepest mines ; 
then take the uplifted crystalline rocks in the highest mountain 
peaks, or the erupted matter from the earth’s centre, as cast forth 
from the voleano’s mouth; take all these vast ranges of mineral 
matter, in all latitudes and longitudes, whether gathered at the 
surface of our globe or from its depths; and, when analyzed, we 
can find nothing, scarcely, in any considerable quantities, that 
enters into vegetable growth, but the inorganic elements named ; 
excepting so far as there may be present a portion of organic ele- 
ments of animal or vegetable origin. 

This is the character of the globe we inhabit. Its materials are 
all fitted to enter into the growth of the varied plants belonging 
to the Vegetable Kingdom. ‘There these elements have rested 
ever since the Creation, and there they will rest until the end of 
time, as a vast storehouse upon which all the generations of men 
may continue to draw for the supply of their food and raiment ; 
nor can they be exhausted, for their supply may be considered 
infinite. 

But vast as is the magnitude of these inorganic elements, em- 
bracing, as they do, perhaps, the whole matter of the globe —ex- 
cepting the metals, gems, and a few minerals of no great bulk— 
they cannot be made, while in their native condition, to subsist a 
single individual in the Animal Kingdom. In the midst of it all, 


* The organic elements composing these several bodies, are combined in 
the following proportions, taking a 100 parts of each : 

Atmospheric Air, of Oxygen 23.10 and Nitrogen 76.90. 

Water, of Oxygen 88.91 and Hydrogen 11.09. 

Carbonic Acid, of Oxygen 79.78 and Carbon 27.27. 
Ammonia, of Nitrogen 31.95 and Hydrogen 68.05. 
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man, and every existing animal, would at once perish, were it not 
that the Vegetable Kingdom stands between them and death, 
subtracting from the earth and atmosphere the necessary sub- 
sistence to sustain them in life. 

This great leading fact is referred to here, not to discuss it, at 
this point in our investigations, but to demonstrate the inexorable 
character of that Law or Lasor to which man, in this life, is 
placed in subjection. 

Let the reader understand me. All animal bodies are composed, 
exclusively and entirely, of the elements which constitute the 
earth and atmosphere ; and yet, no animal body can be produced 
or sustained by the direct use of these elements, as they exist in 
their primary forms. Hence, we can understand the office assigned 
the Vegetable Kingdom. It stands between the “Animal and 
Mineral Kingdoms—as an intermediate agent—the atmosphere 
being accessible, alike, to both vegetables and animals. In this, 
too, we discover the relations of man to the Vegetable Kingdom, 
and the foundation of that Law of Labor imposed upon him, by 
the Creator, as a means of moral restraint to a fallen race. Man 
must “ till the soil.” The sentence passed upon him: “In the 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” has been, and to the 
end of time will be, literally fulfilled. Man must devote himself 
to the care of the Vegetable Kingdom, or perish. He must culti- 
vate the plants which are nutritious, or they will be smothered 
out by weeds that are useless or noxious. The same thing is true of 
the animals bést adapted for human food. So defenceless are they, 
in general, that unless protected, they would be so diminished by 
the beasts of prey, as not to afford a sufficient surplus for the 
supply of the necessities of man. Thus it is, that an unceasing 
warfare is waged against the one class, for their extirpation ; 
while still greater vigilance is required in behalf of the other, to 
secure their increase. 

Let us now pass on to another topic, and take a well-defined 
illustration of the relations existing between the mineral and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

By careful analysis, chemists have discovered that when plants 
are burned, their ashes do not contain a single inorganic element 
that did not belong to the soils in which they grew: they have 
hence inferred, that all the inorganic elements found in the ashes 
of vegetables have been derived from the soils; and actual ex- 
periment shows, that where any one element found in the ashes 
of any species of plant is not present in the soil, that plant cannot 
come to maturity in that locality. 

Again, chemists have also discovered that the main bulk of 
vegetable matter, which passes away in the form of gases, during 
combustion, consists of the organic elements found in the atmos- 
phere, and of course, must have been derived therefrom, during 
the growth of the vegetable upon which the experiment was 
made. 
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The relation, then, that the earth and atmosphere bear to the 
vegetable kingdom is this: the earth supplies to all vegetables 
the inorganic elements of their growth, or that portion which is 
left as ashes in the process of burning; the atmosphere supplies to 
them their organic elements, or that portion which passes away 
as gases during combustion—these elements, however, being taken 
partly from the atmosphere direct, and partly from the decaying 
organic substances in the soil. When the vegetable completes 
its cycle of life and dies, then every element it had received from 
the earth and atmosphere is given back again during the process 
of decay.* 


* The following named minerals compose the Primary rocks. The Sec 
ondary rocks, whether Metamorphic or otherwise, are all supposed to be de- 
rived from the Primary, by processes described in the works on Geology. 
Soils are merely the finely comminuted portions of the rocks, and embrace 
only the same inorganic elements. The analysis of Wheat is added along 
with that of the minerals: 


Quartz is a simple mineral from which all our sands are derived. It is 
the Silica before named 

Feldspar is a compound mineral, and the common variety is composed of 
the following elements in a 100 parts : 

Silica 65.21, Alumina 18.13, Potash 16.66. 

oe of the varieties of this mineral include Lime, or Soda, instead of 
Potash. 

Mica is a compound mineral, and the common variety is composed of the 
following elements in 100 parts : 

Silica 46.10, Alumina 31.60, Potash 8.39, Protoxyd of Iron 8.65, Oxyd of 
Magnesia 1.40, Fluoric acid 1.12, Water 1.00. 

Some of the varieties of Mica include also Soda, Protoxyd of Manganese, 
Chlorine, Lithia, Fluoric acid, and Titanic acid. 

Hornblende is also a compound mineral. The common variety is com 
posed as follows : 

Silica 42 24, Alumina 13.92, Lime 12.24, Magnesia 13.74, Oxyd of Manga 
nese 0.83, Protoxyd of Iron 14.59. 

Talc is another mineral, entering into the composition of certain rocks, 
and is composed of the following elements : 

Silica 62.80, Alumina 0.60, Magnesia 31.92, Protoxyd of Iron 1.10, water 
1.92. 

Argillaceous Slate-—This term includes all those slaty rocks which are 
nearly destitute of Lime. One specimen analyzed gave the following .per 
cents : 

Silica 56.11, Alumina 17.31, Soda 12.48, Lime 2.16, Magnesia 0.20. Protoxyd 
of Iron 6.96, Water 4.58. 

Take 1,000 pounds of wheat straw, and the ashes left by burning, contain 
the following proportions of inorganic elements in pounds: 

Silica 28.70, Alumina 090, Potash 0.20, Soda 0.29, Lime 2.40, Magnesia 
0.82, Sulphuric Acid 0.37, Phosphoric Acid 1.70, Chlorine 0.80—Total, 35.18. 

Take also 1,000 pounds of the grains of wheat,and the following is the 
yield of inorganic elements in pounds: 

Silica 4, Alumina with a trace of Iron 0.26, Potash 2.25, Soda 2.40, Lime 
0.96, Magnesia 0.90, Sulphuric Acid 0.50, Phosphoric Acid 0.40, Chlorine 0.10 
—Total, 11.77 

Now turn to the organic elements in 100 pounds of wheat straw and the 
grains of wheat, and you will find them standing thus, in pounds: 
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We have said that animal bodies, though composed of the same 
tnorganic elements which constitute the earth, cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, be subsisted upon these elements, if taken as found exist- 
ing in nature. We have further said, that, but for the offices 
performed by the vegetable kingdom, in taking up these inorganic 
elements, and elaborating them, along with the organic elements 
of the atmosphere, into new combinations, animal life must disap- 
pear from the world. The reason that such a result would follow, 
is this: The functions of digestion and assimilation, in animals, 
unlike the corresponding functions in vegetables, are not so con- 
stituted as to enable them to subsist. upon the crude materials 
existing in nature. But when the nutritious vegetables have drawn 
from the earth and atmosphere all the clements necessary to the 
perfection of their growth, they supply these elements in a new 
form, which gives to them a perfect adaptation to the physiologi- 
cal organization of animals. 

These new combinations, elaborated by vegetable life from the 
crude materials in nature, are called prorimate constituents of plants, 
and embrace nothing whatever but the elements that have been de- 
scribed. They are starch, sugar, gluten, casein, fibrin, albumen, pro- 
tein, legumin, hordein, dnd fatty matter. These bodies are the ulti- 
mate products of the action of vegetable life upon the simple ele- 
ments constituting the soils and atmosphere. They are ten in 
number, and are found in the common grains, and in peas and 
beans.* , 

Turning to the analysis of animal matter, it is found to contain, 
as proximate constituents, fibrin, albumen, casein, protein, gelatine, 
chondrin and pepsin ;+ thus establishing the intimate relationship 
existing between the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Time will not allow a full exposition of this subject. It may be 
remarked, however, that the jibrin, albumen, casein, and protein, 
found in the ultimate products of vegetables and animals, are so 
nearly identical in their chemical composition, as to be considered 
the same elements in both kingdoms—the animal deriving them 
directly from the vegetable. The difference in the albumen from 
wheat, and from the serum of blood, for instance, is not greater 
than between the former and that from some one of the other 
grains. 

It thus appears that it is the province of plants to draw the 
elements of these compounds from Nature’s great store-house, 
and to elaborate them into the forms in which they are yielded by 
them to the agriculturist and the chemist; while it only remains 

In the straw there is a yield of Carbon 48.48, Hydrogen 5.41, Nitrogen 0.35, 
Oxygen 38.79, Ashes 6.97—Total, 100. 

n the grain the yield is: Carbon 46.10, Hydrogen 5.48, Nitrogen 2.29, 
Fer 43.40, Ashes 2.48—Total 102. 

urning to the analysis of Wheat, its proximate constituents are found to 
be as follows: Woody fibre 7.5, starch 63.2, gum 12.4, albumen and gluten 
14.8, fatty matter 1.6—Total 100. 
+ Pepsin is the gastric juice of the stomach. 
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for the yraminivorous animals to appropriate the aliment thus 
prepared, unchanged, into their systems—the process of digestion 
and assimilation being merely a provision of nature to separate 
these elements from their union with one another, in the vegetable 
state, and to re-combine them in the animal tissues. The office of 
vegetables, therefore, is to elaborate the elements of the atmos- 
phere and the soils, into suitable substances for the support of ani- 
mal life. But as the purely carnivorous animals can subsist only 
on flesh, it would appear that the plant-éating animals, with their 
large stomachs, are designed to perform the task of concentrating 
the elements of vegetables into smaller compass, for tite use of the 
flesh-eating animals, and of man. 

But then, man cannot have his food always in secure posses- 
sion, except by giving constant attention to the plants and ani- 
mals which afford it; and hence it is, that the Law or Laxor is 
no idle fiction of the poet’s imagination, but an unchanging Law 
of Heaven, which must stand unrepealed as long as time en- 
dures. ; 

A further examination of the facts connected with vegetable 
chemistry and physiology, will more fully confirm this proposi- 
tion. 

The decomposition of vegetables by burning, is a process familiar 
to all. The residue left when the combustion is perfect, is called 
the ash ; there being a complete separation between the organic and 
inorganic elements, the one escaping as gases, and the other remain- 
ing as ashes. Another well-known process of vegetable decomposi- 
tion is by decay, and the result is the production of what chemists 
call humus. But the term hwmus is as indefinite as that of ash, and 
must be understood as designating a mass of chemical elements 
of properties and proportions only to be determined by chemical 
analysis. The esh of plants contains only their inorganic ele- 
ments; humus consists mostly of their organic parts, but includes 
also the small proportion of inorganic elements that the living 
plants, from which it is derived, originally embraced. 

A statement more in detail is needed on this point. The hu- 
mus contained in arable soil, has always a black or brown color. 
It partly consists of decaying leaves and branches, which have 
fallen off, and of decaying roots of plants remaining behind in 
the earth, and partly of decomposing vegetable or animal manure 
put upon the soil. These products of decay are gradually still 
further decomposed into carbonic acid, ammonia, and water ; and 
for this reason they cause a more vigorous growth of vegetation ; 
because, by reason of their dark color, the soil is heated more 
strongly by the rays of the sun; and they tend also to render the 
soil more loose and mellow. The presence of humus in the farm- 
er’s lands, acts favorably in another respect, namely, by promoting 
the decomposition of the rocky parts of the soil, through the agency 
of carbonic acid set free by the continuous decomposition of the 
vegetable substances composing the humus. 
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To obtain a clear conception of the large amount of organic ele- 
ments in vegetables, from which carbonic acid and ammonia are de- 
rived to soils, it is only necessary to state, that from the wood of 
oak, of beach, of walnut, from the straw of wheat and rye, from 
the hay of clover, the tops of potatoes, and the roots of turnips, 
there is an aggregate yield of organic elements of which over 48 
per cent, of the bulk is carbon, about 40 per cent. oxygen, about 
6 per cent. hydrogen, and a part of them, about 2 per cent. nitro- 
gen ; while their yield of ash ranges from 3 to 4 per cent. to 8 or 
9—that of the tops of potatoes rising to over 17 per cent. 

These facts show that vegetable substances impart a very large 
preponderance of organic elements to soils, and that man must 
supply it, if he desires to maintain the fertility of his lands. A 
word in explanation will make this apparent. 

Humus possesses an extraordinary power of attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere, and of absorbing gaseous substances. It 
will imbibe water to the extent of three-fourths of its own weight, 
without becoming moist, and is, therefore, a fruitful source of the 
supply of water to plants. The farmer knows that lands which 
are dark-colored, and consequently rich in humus, are more fertile 
than paler colored lands, and that the humus diminishes in his 
fields in proportion to the frequency and abundance of the crops 
they are made to yield. This operation, if not counteracted, 
knows, will ultimately render his lands less productive, and Sena 
he resorts to manuring and setting his fields in clover. By this 
course he adds humus to his soils, and keeps up their fertility. <A 
single acre of land, cultivated in clover, and then plowed, has 
several thousand pounds of clover roots added to its soil. The 
roots, as well as the tops, thus mingled with the earth, soon rot 
and become humus. 

Carbonic acid and water are indispensable in the nourishment 
of plants; hence, in a soil rich in humus, the- plants will grow 
more vigorously, because they find there, and can absorb by their 
rootlets, more of these two nutritive substances than they could 
in a soil poor in humus; and, moreover, it exerts a beneficial in- 
fluence upon vegetation, because it loosens the soil by the devel- 
opment of carbonic acid ; because it possesses the powers of at- 
tracting water from the air, and of retaining it a long time; and 
because, by means of the acids contained in it, it is able to ab- 
stract from air, and also from manure, the third means of nutri- 
ment for plants, ammonia. 

The reason why humus and manures, containing ammonia, or 
substances containing ni/rogen from whieh ammonia can be for med, 
or substances which can absorb ammonia from the atmosphere, are 
so exceedingly valuable, is, because the nitrogen, thus supplied, is 
required to form gluten, ‘and bodies of that class, in plants. 
Plants can easily obtain an abundance of carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
drogen from the air, the soil, and manures. Not so with nitrogen. 
They cannot get it from the air; there is little of it in the soils; 
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and, hence, manures which contains much niérogen produce such a 
marked effect. Not that it is more necessary than other organic 
bodies, but more scarce—at least in a form available for plants. 
The same reason applies to phosphoric acid. It is not more neces- 
sary than the other organic ingredients; but still it is more valu- 
able, because more uncommon in the soil and manures. 

In reviewing the ground over which we have passed, so far as 
it relates to the proximate constituents of plants, it will be per- 
ceived that the four oxgaNnocens, as they are termed—carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and oxygen—constitute the main pillars of the vege- 
table world. Next to them, su/phur and phosphorus appear most 
widely diffused in the vegetable kingdom, since they form essen- 
tial constituents of the ulbuminous compounds existing in all 
plants. 

But while the orGaNOGENS constitute the great bulk of the 
bodies in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, they cannot, alone, 
form any single plant or animal. It is essential to the existence 
of all such bodies, that, along with the organic elements which 
enter into their constitutions, there should be a portion of inorganic 
matter to serve as the basis of their superstructures ; and this in- 
organic matter, being indestructible by heat, it remains, after the 
combustion of organized bodies, as a residue, and this residue we 
call ashes. That the ashes of plants are composed of’ elements de- 
rived wholly from the earth, while the parts driven off into the 
air, during combustion, are derived from the atmosphere, directly 
and indirectly, has already been shown.* 

From the consideration of the nature, extent, and sources of 
the supplies of the food of vegetables, we may next proceed to a | 
brief examination of the mode by which plants appropriate the 
elements of their growth and perfect their structure. 

It has been said, that the chemical action of the organic and in- 
organic elements upon each otker, in the soils, serves the purpose 
of cooking the food, as it were, upon which the plants subsist. 
The appropriation of this food, by plants, in the process of growth« 


* The per cents. of the organic elements and of the ashes, in the vegetable 
bodies named below, will afford to the reader a true idea of the proportions 
they bear to each other in the ordinary vegetation : 
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is a matter of much interest, and deserves attention from the 
agriculturist. Among the circumstances connected with the 
structure of plants, the organization of the leaf is of the greatest 
importance. The upper side differs essentially from the under 
side ; subjected to the microscope, the difference is very striking. 
The under part of the leaf is found to be studded with little holes, 
pores or mouths, which sustain an important relation to the life of 
plants. They are very numerous, so much so, indeed, that on a 
square inch of a single leaf twenty thousand of these little pores 
have been counted. The structure and number of these pores 
differ in different species of plants. By means of these they suck 
in aerial food from the atmosphere; and the mode in which they 
drink it in, and the quantity and circumstances under which they 
absorb it most favorably—that is, the circumstances of tempera- 
ture and moisture—are related to the form and number of these 
pores, as they occur in particular kinds of leaves. 

The structures of the stems of plants, and of their roots, are 
also important points to be considered. Some plants spread their 
roots over the surface to the distance of many feet, while the 
roots of others descend to a great depth. Wheat, for example, 
sends its roots te the depth of three or four feet into the soil, in 
search of food, and requires deep plowing to secure the best crops. 

The leaves of plants, by means of their innumerable pores, sack 
in the carbonic acid of the atmosphere during the day-time, but 
not during the night. Curbonic acid, being composed of orygen 
and carbon, constitutes two of the orgaNocens, or main pillars of 
the vegetable kingdom. But the leaves, at the same time that 
they draw in carbonic acid, discharge very nearly as much oxygen 
as they take in of orygen in the form of carbonic acid; that is, if 
the leaf sucks in a given volume of the two gases combined, it 
discharges the whole of the oxygen and retains the carbon ; the 
function of the leaf, therefore, is to suck in carbonic acid and throw 
off oxygen. But it retains the carbon, though not as charcoal ; on 
the contrary, the plant exhibits green leaves, having no appear- 
ance of charcoal about them. The cardon undergoes certain 
chemical changes, the result of which is, that the orygen is given 
off, and the carbon becomes a new substance. This is one source 
from which plants derive the food out of which their proximate 
constituents are formed. 

But in addition to the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, the hu- 
mus of the soil is constantly affording a supply of this gas for the 
benefit of vegetation. Besides the action of humus upon the in- 
soluble particles of rocks in the soils, and upon other elements ex- 
isting therein, it is believed that plants derive some of their carbon 
from this source. In all ordinary cases, it is supposed that at least 
two-thirds of the carbon, in plants, comes from the air, and the 
remaining third, in various forms, from the soil. This is shown 
by the fact that plants cultivated year after year, cause the or- 
ganic matter of the soil to diminish quite rapidly. 
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Plants require hydrogen, the third we of the vegetable world, 
as well as carbon and oxygen, from which to build, up their struc- 
tures. This element is readily obtained bythem. Wader consists 
of orygen and hydrogen: in the form of a liquid the plants draw it 
up from the earth by their roots, or as vapor it is absorbed from 
the atmosphere by their leaves. This may be seen in the great 
effect of a trifling shower during dry weather. Even if there is 
only enough of rain barely to moisten the surface of the parched 
earth, chatearea, which had been drooping before the shower, are 
revived, and the whole plant assumes a flourishing appearance. 
This is the case even where no water has reached the roots: the 
moisture, therefore, must have been absorbed through the leaves. 
Water, then, furnishes the supply of hydrogen to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Oxygen is also to be obtained by the plant from water. Car- 
bonic acid, too, is partly composed of oxygen; and there is thus 
no difficulty in plants obtaining this element, and there can be no 
fear of exhausting it from the atmosphere. 

Nitrogen is also one of the organogens, and the last of the four 
pillars above named; but the source whence plants derive their 
supply of this element is not so clear. We know that four-fifths 
of the air surrounding all plants is nitrogen, and yet it is proved 
that but little of any of this nitrogen is absorbed through the 
leaves ; neither can it be shown to enter in any quantity through 
their roots. We find, however, that it is always, in some form, 
chemically united with other bodies. Ammonia and nitric acid 
contain nitrogen, and are the chief sources of its supply to plants. 
This fact partly explains their great efficacy when used as manures. 
They are both present in fertile soils, sometimes the one and some- 
times the other, in large quantities. Both are soluble in water, 
and therefore can, without difficulty, enter by the roots. 

It will now be apparent, that plants absorb their nourishment 
partly by the roots and partly by the leaves; and it follows that 
their food must either be liquid or aeriform; for in these two 
forms only can it penetrate the fine pores of the root-fibres and of 
the leaves. Plants, then, we may conclude, receive their hydro- 
gen and oxygen from water, their carbon from carbonic acid, and 
their nitrogen principally from ammonia; but in what manner the 
assimilation of ammonia takes place ia the vegetable kingdom, 
80 as to — its nitrogen to sléite, is not yet fully known. 

Time will not permit any extended notice of the ascent and 
descent of the sap in trees and plants, and the formation of their 
solid parts. It must be stated, however, that it is during this as- 
cent and descent of the sap, that the elaboration of all the prozi- 
mate constituents takes place. The organic elements being pre- 
sented to the leaves and roots in a liquid or gaseous form, plants 
can easily drink in, or absorb, this portion of their aliment. 

But this is not the case with their inorganic eleménts: these 
must be changed by chemical action, as they are mostly found, 
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originally, in the state of solids, which are insoluble in water. 
Bat soluble salts are always forming in the earth, from insoluble 
rocks. The term rock, as here used, includes not only the larger 
masses, but the smallest particles of undecomposed mineral sub- 
stances. The salts thus rendered soluble, it has heretofore been 
supposed, could be absorbed by the roots of the plants as readily 
as they take up the liquids or gases. These inorganic elements, 
it was conjectured, were thus as fully supplied to the plants, in 
fertile soils, as their organic elements are from the soils and at- 
mosphere. 

Recent discoveries, however, demonstrate that the old theory 
on this subject is erroneous. It assumed, as true, that the inor- 
ganic elements, in a state of solution, were absorbed, in the fluid 
state, by the pores of the rootlets. This is an error. The falling 
rains merely carry down the inorganic elements into the soil, as 
they are more and more reduced by the action of the decompos- 
ing vegetable matter, or humus, that is in contact with the rocky 
materials of the soil. But the plants do not appropriate their 
nourishment from these elements because they are in solution: on 
the contrary, the presence of too much water in the soil, as every 
farmer knows, is injurious to the growth of vegetation, instead of 
affording to it a fuller supply of nourishment. The true process 
by which plants take up the inorganic elements, necessary for their 
growth, is this: The rootlets of vegetables are supplied with an 
acid, more abundant at the extremities, which, when coming in 
contact with the soils, acts chemically upon the elements necessary 
to the growth of the plant, and so modifies their character as to 
render them fit for being absorbed and appropriated by the plant. 
The process seems to correspond to that of the action of the gas- 
tric juices in the digestion of the food of animals. It is not.a 
mere mechanical action—a sucking in of soluble elements already 
in solution—but a chemical action, proceeding according to the 
chemical laws, and, from the crude elements, preparing a soluble 
compound suited to the nourishment of the Pe 

It must now be apparent, that a plant can grow vigorously, 
thrive, and attain complete maturity, only when all four of the or- 
ganogens, or organic elements, are presented to it nag wmamer ge A : 
and, even then, growth is only attainable when the inorganic ele- 
ments are also present in proper proportions. For, if the 
latter elements are wanting in the soil, the seeds sown in it may, 
indeed, germinate, and grow for a while, because they contain 
within themselves a certain quantity of these inorganic constitu- 
ents, which the plants require for their growth, but the growth 
will cease when this supply is exhausted in the development of 
the young plants. As the life of man ceases if only a single con- 
dition necessary for his continued existence is withdrawn, so, 
also, the complete development of a plant is obstructed when a 
single one of the above named means of nourishment fails. 

Take an example: If we give abundant and invigorating food 
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to an animal, it becomes strong and fat; on scanty and slightly 
nourishing food, it remains poor and lean. The same thing oc- 
curs with plants. When they find an abundance of all the sub- 
stances which they require for their development, they will grow 
up more vigorously, and put forth more branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, than when they do not find these substances in the 
soil, or find only a part of them in sufficient quantity. Conse- 
quently, the way of obtaining from our fields and meadows the 
largest produce, is to present to the plants, cultivated upon them, 
ail the materials requisite for their nourishment, and those in suffi- 
cient quantity.* 

But while the atmosphere is a never-failing source of supply of 
the organic elements of plants, soils do not everywhere contain all 
their inorganic constituents in sufficient quantity, or in such a 
state as to be adapted to their wants. Nature provides, indeed, 
for the formation of soluble substances in the earth, upon which 
the acid of the rootlets can operate, by the gradual action of the 
weather; but these are not sufficient to yield a rich harvest, year 
after year, from the same fields, and it is, therefore, sooner or 
later, indispensable to renew these constituents artificially, in the 
soil, to maintain its fertility. 

And here, again, we are reminded of the undeviating action of 
the Law of Labor. It makes its demands in a thousand forms 
upon mankind, and its behests must be obeyed, or the conse- 
quences are ruinous, This great truth will receive additional 
confirmation when a few facts are presented in relation to the 
maintenance of the fertility of soils. 

When soils have lost their fertility, for want of carbonic acid 
to decompose and render their mineral matter soluble, the best 
way is to cultivate green crops for plowing under—such as clo- 
ver, buckwheat, etc. The advantages of this process are easily 
seen. Though plants draw much of their organic parts from the 
soil, yet the greater proportion comes from the air through the 
leaves; consequently, when a crop of clover is plowed in it car- 
ries with it, in addition to what it has taken from the soil, much 
more than half its weight of materials derived from the air, which 
is, therefore, so much clear gain to the soil. In ‘this way the or- 
ganic matter of soils may be increased, and even the poorest land 
gradually brought up to a state of fertility. 

But when a tract of land is deficient in any inorganic element, 
or of the minerals which afford it, there is but one remedy; and 
that is to add the element needed to the soil, separately or in 
combination with manures. All vegetable and animal humus con- 


* The proportions in which the proximate constituents of plants exist in 
various articles, are not always uniform. I have seen tables of analysis that 
gave the proportion of fatty matéer in Indian-corn, as ranging from 3.71 to 
9.00 per cent. Variations exist in other articles, also, to such an extent, as 
to indicate that grains and roots are affected in their proportions of proxi- 
mate principles by local causes, such as climate, seasons, soils, etc. 
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tains more or less of albuminous substances, and will supply some 
sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, and ammonia to soils. But if 
prose acid be demanded in larger quantities, then pulverized 

ones, bone ashes, animal charcoal, or guano, must be employed ; 
and in this way any other essential element may be added. 

It may be further remarked, that since the different kinds of 
plants require different inorganic substances, and different quanti- 
ties of them for their nourishment—some, for instance, principally 
salts of potassa, others salts of lime, and others, again, phosphates 
or silicates—so it is advantageous, in the cultivation of plants, to 
make such a rotation of crops, that a potassa plant shall be fol- 
lowed by a lime plant, and this again by a silica plant, ete. In 
this way it is possible to obtain from a field, which is exhausted 
for one kind of plant, a second or third crop, consisting of a dif- 
ferent species of plant, without the necessity of manuring it each 
time. 

From these hints, the farmer will be enabled to comprehend 
the advantages of the rotation of crops, and to see that chemistry 
alone can give him a knowledge of the constituents of the plants 
which he wishes to cultivate upon bis lands, and also of the sub- 
stances which must be added to it in order that the plants may 
find there all that is necessary for their nourishment. 

As soils are liable to become exhausted, in part or in whole, of 
one or more of their inorganic elements, it is necessary to under- 
stand the rates at which the appropriations of these elements pro- 
ceed during the growth of crops. By referring to the tables of 
chemical analysis of various vegetable products, it will be found, 
that a heavy crop of thirty-seven bushels of wheat, including the 
grain and straw, removes from an acre of land but three hundred 
pounds total of mineral matters; and the annual removal of the 
heaviest crops of wheat from a soil for one hundred years dimin- 
ishes its mineral matters by less than four-tenths per cent.* 

The soils, therefore, so far as the inorganic elements are con- 
cerned, may be considered as inexhaustible, under the hand of in- 
dustry ; for, when one element becomes too much diminished, at 
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any locality, it can be obtained in abundance at some other place 
—the price to be paid, for the advantages gained, being the labor 
necessary for its removal. 

The relation which the Earth and Atmosphere sustain to the 

Vegetable Kingdom, can now be understood. The relation of 
both to the Animal Kingdom can only be noticed very briefly. 
It is evident, from what has been said of the phenomena of vege- 
tation, that the functions of plants consist in the formation of a va- 
riety of compound products, out of the comparatively simple ma- 
terials derived from the air and the soil; and that the chief food 
of plants, independent of certain matters derived exclusively from 
the soil, may be said to consist of binary compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen: namely, carbonic acid, water 
and ammonia. 

On the other hand, the functions of animals tend to diametri- 
cally opposite effects from those of vegetables: the food of all 
animals, from the worm up to man, being either directly or indi- 
rectly of vegetable origin ; and, as far as the graminivorous tribes 
are concerned, consisting exclusively of the complex products of 

lants. 

. Thus while the functions of vegetables are employed in forming 
woody fibre, starch, sugar, gum, albumen, gluten, casein, fatty 
matter, etc., out of carbonic acid, water, pe ammonia, the ani- 
mal functions depend upon the progressive resolution or separa- 
tion of these vegetable products into carbonic acid, water and am- 
monia. That is to say, vegetables elaborate, or produce, articles 
of food from the elements existing in nature; while animals de- 
compose these articles of food a convert them back again into 
their original elements. The one builds up its structures from 
the earth and atmosphere; the other pulls them down again, and 
returns them whence they came. The plant can exist without the 
animal, but not the animal without the plant. The animal can 
not suck in the atmosphere and convert its binary compounds into 
the solid parts of its own body; neither can the plant live upon 
the ternary and quarternary combinations which are required for 
the support of animal life. ‘a 

The chemical processes which take place in the living animal, 
are far more mysterious and complex than even those which take 
place in plants. Take the example of the bird hatched from the 
egg. That chemical force, alone, cannot effect these changes is 
certain ; it is merely the instrument, the means, which the Divine 
Power has employed, in a way yet concealed from us, to form, 
during the life of animals and vegetables, all the different parts of 
the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. That which principally 
distinguishes animal life from vegetable life is, that during the 
former, oxygen is incessantly inhaled, but during the latter it 
it is exhaled; and also, that, with the exception of water and 
some salts, organic substances only are appropriated to the sup- 
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port of the animal, while a considerable portion of the inorganic 
substances make up the vegetable. 

But we must view this subject in another aspect. A living 
body has no power of forming elements, or of converting one ele- 
mentary substance into another; and it therefore follows, that the 
elements of which the body is composed, must be the elements of 
its food. The essential constituents of the human body are thir- 
teen; and the same, therefore, must be the elements of our food. 
They consist of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, iron, chlorine, sodium, calcium, potassium, magnesium, 
and fluorine. Traces of silicon, lithia, iodine, manganese, and al- 
uminum, are also met with in a few animal substances. Silica 
forms a principal element in the ash of plants, but only a trace of 
it can be detected in the ash of animal matter. 

It is not necessary to our purpose to examine ip detail the sub- 
ject of the transfer of the fibrin, albumen, casein, etc., of vege- 
bles, into the muscle, the blood, the brain, the skin, and the bones 
of animals, by the process of Gigestion and assimilation. It will 
be understood from what has been said, that plants are merely a 
species of manufactory, where food is prepared in such form that 
the animal can build up and subsist its own body with the least 
possible trouble; and that, in eating animal flesh, we eat a more 
concentrated form of nitrogenized substances, that can only be had 
in a vastly greater bulk of vegetable diet. 

It must now be apparent, that the primary conditions of the 
maintenance of animal life, are a constant supply of articles of 
vegetable food and of oxygen in the shape of atmospheric air ; 
that man can secure his food only by carefully superintending the 
production of ample supplies of edible vegetables for himself and 
for the animals that are necessary to his purposes; and that all 
this requires a rigid obedience to the demands of the Law of 
Labor. 

It will also be perceived, that in the endless series of compounds 
produced from the simple elements existing in nature, by chemical 
action, under the control of the law of life, there is no blank or in- 
terruption ; the jirst substance capable of affording nutriment to 
animals, being the last product of the creative energy of vege- 
tables. ‘The one begins where the other ends its work. The first 
is servant to the last. And, taking a wider view, so as to em- 
brace the common rocks, precious stones, metals, and the products 
of the sea, which are useful in architecture, arts, manufactures, 
agriculture, or for food, we will find that nothing has been made 
in vain or for naught ; but that every element existing in nature 
belongs to the treasures which the beneficent Creator has laid up 
in store for the use of man; and that they are ceaselessly moving 
in one vast cycle, being combined, decomposed and re-combined, 
over and over again, in metalic, mineral, vegetable, and animal 
organisms, for the use of the successive generations of men. 

A remark or two, and we have done with this division of our 
subject of investigation. 
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Thus far attention has mainly been called to the requirements of 
the Law of Labor, in connection with the pursuits of agriculture, 
or the production of articles of food. The intelligent reader can 
easily comprehend how vastly the demands of that Jaw extend 
beyond this one field of human effort. The labor required in 
mining, in manufactures, in commerce, in trade, in mechanies, in 
education, in literature, all make their assessments upon the mus- 
cle and the mind of man; and all afford to us enlarged views of 
the beneficent designs of God, in establishing the existing rela- 
tions between man and the physical condition of the earth. 

In a word, the’moral restraints imposed upon man by his physi- 
cal and intellectual necessities, are so universal in their bearings, 
and exert such a beneficial influence upon him, in restraining 
from vice and promoting his moral progress, that the conviction 
forces itself upon us, that the Law or Lazor is founded in Grace ; 
that it is a part of the gracious plan of Heaven for the moral re- 
demption of man; and that, instead of repining, we should bless 
God for the hallowing influences it exerts upon our hearts. 





Norr.—The Law of Labor, considered in Section 2, chiefly re- 
lates to the production of subsistence. The other departments of 
Labor will claim attention in a succeeding section of part 2d; 
and the final section will inquire into the grand central idea, that 
the physical condition of the Earth is such now, and has been 
from the beginning, that it must have been designed for man as a 
sinner, placed under a dispensation of Grace, and offered Re- 
demption through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—the whole 
scheme having in view the exhibition of the attributes of God, 
not otherwise manifested before the intelligent universe. 


ART. 1V.—THE FUTURE OF THE BLACKS: THEIR TRUE POLICY. 


Tue problem of the black race on this continent is one not only 
interesting and important. to themselves, but to all other races. 
They have become suddenly free, and are now left to rely upon their 
own energies and their own guidance in all matters appertaining to 
themselves. Not only this, but they are now, by the action of the 
Congress of the United States, invested with the most valuable priv- 
ileges ever enjoyed by the most intelligent community. What effect 
this legislation is destined to have upon them as a race, is a matter of 
the deepest interest to them and to all others. Much depends upon 
their own conduct and the counsels by which they are guided. They 
are in a peculiarly trying condition, requiring the utmost prudence 
and caution in their movemepts. The experiment is about to be 
made, whether two races such as the white and black, that are nearly 
equal in numbers, can live together upon terms of political equality 
without producing antagonism and serious collisions between them, 
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We sincerely desire that the experiment may meet the expectations 
of its most sanguine friends, but we confess to serious apprehensions 
on this subject. Whether it will prove a success, will depend greatly 
upon the manner in which the blacks conduct themselves. We have 
no idea that they will be interfered with on account of their political 
opinions or party associations; but if, acting under the influence of 
bad men, whether white or black, they forget their true position, 
they will bring great and irreparable evils upon themselves. That 
this country, with a white population six or eight times as great as 
the black, will consent to be ruled by the negroes, is preposterous. 
At the present time, there is nothing but a feeling of kindness to the 
ignorant and innocent blacks, They have had very little to do with 
the existing state of things. They are, thus far, not responsible, and 
there is, therefore, no feeling of hostility towards them on the part 
of any portion of the population cither North or South. But if they 
should forget their true position, and become insolent and vindictive 
toward the whites, claiming privileges which never have been granted 
their race, either North or South, and which never will be, they will 
engender a feeling which will result in their serious injury, if not in 
their utter destruction. The white people in this country will, in 


twenty years, be nearly sixty millions. They will be demanding ~ 


employment. The great and swelling tide of foreign emigration will 
overwhelm the black race, unless they secure the friendship of the 
white people among whom they have lived, and must continue to 
live. Their wisest policy is, not to identify themselves, as a race, 
with any party, but to make friends of all parties. The strong party 
of to-day may become the weak party of to-morrow; and if the 
blacks, as a people, identify themselves with any particular party, 
whenever that party loses control of the government, they, the 
blacks, being marked by colour as distinct from their white associates, 
and perhaps betrayed by them, may be the sufferers. It is, there- 
fore, the part of wisdom to keep aloof from all party associations, 
and vote according to their individual preferences, and in accordance 
with their individual views. The attempt to organize a black man’s 
party in the South we consider the worst-policy that could be pur- 
sued fur them as arace. It would produce a white man’s party at 
the North, which would carry, sooner or later, every Northern State ; 
and then the white men who had been instrumental in organizing a 
black man’s party would leave the negro to meet the coming storm, 
and seek to save themselves by turning against the blacks, whom 
they had misled. All parties, North and South, are, more or less, 
responsible for slavery, and no party in either section can claim with 
any truth that through friendship for the negro it gave him his free- 
dom. Whether slavery was right or wrong, both the North and 
South were equally responsible for its existenve. We mention these 
things to show the blacks that no patty has any claims on them so 
far as their freedom is concerned. [If the Northern people, as many 
of them suppose, gave them their freedom, the same Northern peo- 
ple sold them, or their ancestors, into bondage. These things should 
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not influence their conduct, but they should consult their present and 
future interests, and unite with their present friends. Friendship 
does not consist in bestowing upon them suffrage; because that, in 
the end, may prove ruinous. Whether it will be beneficial, may 
depend upon the manner in which they use it. Those who will aid 
them in their industrial pursuits are far more friendly to them than 
those who are willing for them to vote merely that they may assist 
in putting certain men into office. The writer of this article, in the 
early part of this year, published an address to the freedmen of 
Lowndes county, Miss., in which he used the following remarks, 
which are applicable to freedmen every where : 


“In the first place, I say beware of becoming politicians. Mingling in 
politics, and spending so much of your time in attending public meetings 
can do you no good, and may do you much injury. Such a course will nei- 
ther provide you food nor clothing. Most of you have made contracts for the 
present year; a faithful compliance with which will enable you to make 
something for yourselves and families, and also to give your children the 
benefit of education, to some extent. Remember that your freedom is se- 
cure, no person proposes to interfere with it, and you have now to support 
yourselves and families by honest labor. Those who tell you otherwise are 
creating delusive hopes which never will be realized. If you neglect your 
contracts for this year, and are led astray by political delusions, you will be 
destitute of the means of living, and next year will be almost in a state of 
starvation, with none to help you. Whilst the white men who own the lands 
would be seriously injured by your failure to comply with your contracts, 
you would be the greatest sufferers, because they have more means of sup- 
port than you have. Your interests and theirs are the same. Whatever 
injures one will injure the other. 

There are men now ready to import foreign laborers to take your places, 
and to put you out of employment. This is your real danger. It may be 
avoided. Show yourselves faithful to your contracts this year, and the white 
men whom you have long known, and who are your real friends, (no matter 
what designing men, whether white or black, may ad pe will give you 
the preference in all contracts, and will stand by you protect you in all 
difficulties. Your object should be, by honest labor, to acquire the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, and to accumulate property. The less you have 
to do with politics the better it will be for you. Attend to your own busi- 
ness, and let those of your race who are neglecting their legitimate pursuits 
to meddle with political affairs, see that you are too wise to follow their ex- 
ample. At the proper time, exercise the right of voting conferred upon you 
by Congress as you think best. 

If you wish information or advice consult with those who are disposed to 
deal most fairly with you in your business transactions, and be not misled 
by mere professions of attachment which are often made by those who care 
least for your real interests. Those are your best friends who fear not to tell 
you plain truths which may be unpalatable to you, but which are for your 


Mingling in politics never did any man much good, and may prove your 
n 


ruin. 

You need the benefit of capital and credit to aid you in your onward and 
be progress. These can and will be supplied by the white men among 
whom you live, and who are to deal justly and liberally with you 
and to afford you all the means in their power for you intellectual and ma- 
terial improvement. 

If any evil disposed persons, white or black, attempt to sow the seeds of 
bitterness and hostility between you and the white people of the South, 
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frown upon them as your enemies. They are the Serpent in the Garden of 
Eden. They would convert our smiling country into a desolate wilderness, 
and would involve you and your white neighbors in one common ruin.” 
Subsequent events have shown, that some of these suggestions are 
of the utmost practical importance to the blacks. Systematic efforts 
are being made to introduce white labor into the South, and this is 
done because many consider the blacks unreliable or barbarous. 
Their new condition and their political elevation has had a very de- 
moralizing effect upon them as laborers. They are becoming the 
prey of unprincipled white and black demagogues, who expect to get 
offices and make money by imposing upon the credulity of the ignor- 
ant blacks. If left under the guidance and direction of their true 
friends, the white men of the South, they can become, as freedmen, 
the most valuable laberers that can be procured in the South. They 
are physically better adapted to the cultivation of sugar and cotton 
in the extreme Southern States, than any laborers that can be 
brought from any other country. The attempt to convert them 
into political managers for the benefit of a party is doing, and will 
do them immense injury. Some of these men who are now using 
them as instruments of political power, have openly avowed that 
their object is to bring about their destruction as a race, or as Car- 
lyle says: to “improve them off the face of the earth.” It is be- 
cause certain men in the South desire the welfare of the black race, 
and wish to do then: all the good in their power, that they oppose 
with so much earnestness the attempt of a party to sacrifice the real 
interests of the negro to mere party ambition. The avowed object 
for so suddenly and hastily bestowing upon the negroes such irm- 
portant political privileges for which they were not prepared, and 
which they did not desire, was to enable a certain party to remain 
in power. As the Indians were furnished with “ fire-water]’ by cer- 
tain unprincipled whites in order that they might swindle them, and 
get all they had, so certain white men now furnish the negro with 
the fire-water of political and social equality, in order that these 
whites may use the fruits of the negro’s suffrage and labor, The 
attempt to make them believe that they will each get forty acres 
of land is cruel. Such a delusion is exceedingly hurtful to the 
blacks. They can now, if they wish, get a homestead by settling 
upon the public lands, but they feel that it is not their interest to 
do so, and they are right. What good would forty, eighty, or one 
hundred and sixty acres of land de them if they had no farming 
utensils, no work stock, no provisions, and no means of procur- 
ing them? Their first object should be to procure things necessary 
to carry on a farm, and then if they are industrious, energetic, and 
economical, they can easily procure land at cheap rates. If they 
have land they must have the means of building houses and barns, 
digging wells or cisterns, all of which are so necessary. The truth 
is, the blacks who can make suitable contracts with men who own 
land, and who can furnish them with the means of support for their 
families, will do much better than those who attempt to set up for 
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themselves without the proper preparation. Labor is high and in 
great demand, and the blacks can secure liberal contracts. If, how- 
ever, they will not work, and will permit their wives and children 
to live in idleness, they can not expect either with or without land 
ever to accumulate property. White men who act in that way al- 
ways remain poor, and so will negroes who will act likewise. The 
white men of the South are willing to rent or sell them land if they 
will so act as to show they are willing to work to pay for it, but if 
they neglect the proper culture of the land they can neither expect to 
rent nor to buy, and other more efficient laborers must eventually 
take their places. If a negro owned forty acres of land and culti- 
vated twenty of it in cotton, and should make ten bales, the 
tax imposed by the men who pretend to be his friends on this cot- 
ton would amount to twelve dollars and fifty cents a bale, or one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars ($125) for the ten bales. This would 
amount to a tax of over three dollars an acre onall his land... He 
could rent land for less than the cotton tax, and most ofsthis tax 
taken from the negroes is put into the pockets of the wealthy manu- 
facturers in New England. Their greatest enemies, whether they 
so intend it or not, are the men who are endeavoring to confer upon 
them political privileges for which they are totally unprepared, and 
which must array against them the white race, both North and 
South, and will, if persisted in, result, in the course of time, in their 
extermination. It is to prevent this deplorable result that the efforts 
of all good men should be direeted. God has created all men, and 
all races, for some valuable purpose, and to attempt to elevate 
races of men out of their proper sphere is to violate Heaven’s great 
law, and must always result disastrously. 


ART. V.—IMMIGRATION IN TENNESSEE, 

WE are indebted to a correspondent in Clarksville, Tennessee, for an 
address on the subject of immigration, delivered at that Court House, to-the 
citizens of Montgomery County, by J. B. Killebrew, Esq, which we cheer- 
fully publish. Our correspondent’s letter reads as follows : 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE, Sept. 28, 1867. 
To Epitors or De Bow’s REyiIEw.--I inclose you an address on “ Immi- 
gration,” delivered at a late meeting in this city, by J. B. Killebrew, Esq., 
with the hope that it may obtain a lai audience through your columns. 
The attention of the South is now widely and earnestly directed to 
this vital subject ; an attention which your justly celebrated and influential 
Periodical can do muck: to strengthen, enlighten, and direct. And to this 


result 1 have observed you have already begun to contribute by some able 
pee on this theme, publishe ~ 


of your late numbers. This address, 
may further add, is the i Of an extensive owner of the soil, who 
has long combined the ofthe pi farmer with the most accom- 
lished acquirements in ag jural sciences, and who is esteemed both a 
ust reasoner, and an elegant scholar. : 


Me. Cuarrman anv Giintiemen—There has not been, within my 
memory, a subject fraught with so much interest and so much im- 
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portance to the people of this and the surrounding counties, as the 
one we now propose to discuss—a subject overshadowing and over- 
ruling every other, and upon the proper solution of which hang all 
= hopes for the future, security for the present, and indemnity for 
the past. 

We have here, in our State, all the natural elements necessary to 
insure a splendid civilization ; with no such great exuberanee of na- 
ture as renders the labor of man insufficient to keep it in subjection, 
we yet have such a happy combination of svil and climate, as:to be 
able to produce a greater variety of remunerative crops than can 
be grown in any other portion of the globe. We have here no such 
long seasons of humidity, alternating with those of excessive drouth, 
as in the tropical regions, and which are so fatal to habits of sys- 
tematic and hardy industry wherever they prevail ; but throughout 
the entire year we may reasonably look for rain and sunshine in 
just sufficient quantities to produce the highest degree of perfection 
and maturity in our crops. It is well known that our tobacco has 
acquired a reputation for its superiority and usefulness throughout 
the commercial world—containing within a given quantity, more of 
the essential properties of the weed, than that grown in any other 
latitude—reaching here, indeed, its highest degree of perfection. 
The flour manufactured from ouc wheat, always, and in every mar- 
ket, commands‘a higher price than that made from wheat grown in 
other sections, because having the property of retaining more mois- 
ture in baking than any other, a given quantity will yield more 
bread. Now, in England, so great is the moisture of the climate, 
that wheat must be kiln-dried before it is merchantable, but no one, 
I presume, has ever heard of kiln-drying wheat in Tennessee. I 
mention this fact, gentlemen, to show that we have a combinatiou 
of soil and climate that is unequaled, and enjoy an advantage in this 
respect that we have not heretofore, I think, properly appreciated. 
To the blessings we enjoy in these happy combinations, we may add 
the other, the greatest boon of any country, healthfulness, We are 
visited by none of those great scourges which sweep periodically 
over other parts of the world, oftentimes decimating their population, 
and spreading death, dismay and consternation throughout their 
course. Happily for us, our diseases are mild and easily managed 
by skillful physicians, and the average duration of human life is, 
perhaps, greater in the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, than in 
any other portion of the United States. We should remembef, 
gentlemen, that, notwithstanding our natural advantages, our impro- 
vidence and slovenly cultivation is fust exhausting the fertility of 
our soils. We should remember that we may not, with impunity, 
take from the soil more than we add to it, For it is a law of nature, 
and agricultural chemistry has demoastrated the fact, that to retain 
the fertility of the soil, we must replace in some form or other, the 
elements that we take from it in producing our crops. For seventy 
years or more we have been growing tobacco and wheat in our sec- 
tion of country. We have shipped by far the largest proportion of 
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these crops beyond our borders, which have ultimately gone to en- 
rich the soils of other countries, just to the extent that ours have 
been impoverished. Had we been growing stock instead of tobacco, 
and had we consumed all our surplus products upon our farms, the 
exhaustion of our soils would have been far less rapid; and, to go 
a step further, had we had a population sufficiently numerous to have 
consumed all the products of our soil; or still better, had it been 
necessary for us to have imported breadstuffs for sustaining our 
population, our soils, instead of diminishing in fertility, would have 
positively increased in their power of productiveness, because they 
would have in that case, with a proper system of tillage and econ- 
omy in the saving and use of manures, received more than was 
taken from them, If we would cease to import calico and domes- 
tics, knives and forks, pianos, carriages and furniture, shoes, boots 
and saddles, and the thousand and one articles we use in every day 
life, and make them at home, having a surplus of them, and export- 
ing what we now import, our lands would regain their original fer- 
tility. There seems to be a general law governing these matters, 
to which, as far as my reading goes, there is no exception, and that 
law is this :—“ All countries first partially exhaust themselves by 
exporting agricultural products, and are then restored when it be- 
comes necessary for their populations to engage in other pursuits 
than farming for subsistence.” It is nature’s great law for restor- 
ing her equilibrium, 

Our soils are not yet exhausted, but may be in a few years, under 
our present system of culture. While they are yet capable of pro- 
ducing almost every variety of crops, we find ourselves checked in 
our career of prosperity by the want of good, reliable, intelligent 
and efficient Jabur. Our farms are growing up in weeds and briars ; 
our fences and houses are going to decay ; our stock is diminishing 
in quantity and value, and our timber is growing painfully scarce. 
Nor is farming our only industrial interest that is languishing for 
want of labor. Fifteen years ago, an iron man was ez vi termini, a 
man of wealth aud influence, but as labor began to grow scarce and 
dear, their business languished, and many of them were finally com- 
pelled to cease operations in total bankruptcy or with greatly im- 
paired fortunes. The quality of iron they manufactured was the 
best in the world, and at a trial made at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia, a few years ago, it showed a greater capacity for en- 
during strain and resisting pressure than even the celebrated Swed- 
ish lron, and it is a rit fact, that no steamboat boiler made 
of Tennessee iron has ever been known to explode. All this great 
interest could be revived by the addition of labor to our country. 
We must have a denser population. We must have amongst us a 
hardy, frugal, industrious, enterprising and economical people. Yes, 
gentlemen, economical they must be. For if there was ever a peo- 
ple under heaven who needed to be taught habits of economy, we 
are that people. I do not mean economy in dress or equipage, but 
economy in the use of those things which are thrown away around us 
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every day. There is but little doubt that enough is wasted and des- 
troyed in provisions, in the improper care taken of farming utensils, 
in the waste of fertilizers, and in many other respects, to maintain 
and support double the population we now have. We want, then, 
an economical population—a population that will take care of the 
little things—that will pick up the bones and the stones on our farms, 
making fences ofthe one, and fertilizers of the other—a population 
that will save their earnings, and will help us to pay taxes, build 
churches and schools, establish manufacteries, and bring the State of 
Jackson and Polk and Grundy, to a degree of prosperity she has 
never known. What will it profit us, to have all the natural advan- 
tages of soil and climate that I have spoken of, if we go on from 
year to year, growing poorer and poorer, and impoverishing our 
lands until we are no longer able to meet the demands of the tax 
gatherer ? 

I have said that we want a population that will save their earnings, 
and be a benefit to the community. We dv not, then, gentlemen, 
want the draff and offal of our Northern cities, reeking with squalor, 
filled with crime, and impregnated with evil principles. or poli- 
tical purposes, if that were our object, they would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter than any others. But we want material for good citizens—we 
want the sober, industrious German, selected with care, from the 
rural districts of Germany, whose virtues and whose morals have not 
been corrupted and despoiled by the influence of great cities. 

It is said by some that we cannot get these people. Determined 
energy, gentlemen, backed by the wealth and intelligence of a great 
people, can accomplish anything within the range of human possibil- 
ity. We can build railroads, we can found cities, we can erect and 
endow colleges, build foundries, forges and rolling-mills, and shall 
any one say we cannot get immigrants? Why, for more than fif- 
teen centuries, the countries in the north of Europe have been send- 
ing out, yearly, great swarms of inhabitants, until they have received 
and merited the appellation of the “great bee hive of Nations.” 
Nurtured to hardships by the rigor of their climate dnd the sterility 
of their soil, their martial ardor and impetuosity were baffled by no 
obstacles that the more refined nations in the South, of the fourth 
century could interpose. After subverting the Roman Empire, 
their migratory habits, first contracted by love of plunder, were con- 
firmed, and became their distinguishing characteristic. | Accord- 
ingly we find the Swede, the Norwegian, the Dane and German, in 
every country upon earth—cutting ship-timbers in the teak forests 
of Burmah, chasing tigers in the jungles of India, erecting temples to 
the Sun on the hill-tops of Persia ; trading among the devil-worship- 
pers of Caffraria; building huts on the classic rivers of Greece, and 
delving amid the splendid ruins of Italy. Crossing the Atlantic, we 
find them wrestling with nature on the banks of the Amazon, squat- 
ting upon the oozy bottoms of the Mississippi, digging gold in Cali- 
fornia, making cotton in Texas, subduing forests and building great 
cities in the North-west ; everywhere and in every land, we find the 
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same blue-eyed and light haired Scandinavian and Teuton—the sons 
of Thor and Odin, the worshippers of the mist and storm, winning 
success by their untiring patience, unyielding efforts, unbending: cou- 
rage and invincible will. Migratory and somewhat clannish in their 
habits and disposition, they love their Fatherland, but claira the 
world as their theatre of action. 

Now, judging from their habits, their intense desire for gain, and 
the superiority of our country, it is antecedently probable that we 
might overcome any repugnance or prejudice they may have imbibed 
against this section. But there are other causes at work, which may 
make our success amount to‘ absolute certainty. It is well known 
that Hanover and Hesse Cassel, formerly States of Germany, have 
been ceded to the Prussian Crown. The military laws of Prussia 
are so severe, so despotic and so unjust in their practical operation— 
maaking every man a soldier, and requiring him to serve a specified 
time in the army, without regard to his circumstances—that the in- 
habitants in these States are dissatisfied to a degree that we can 
scarcely conceive of. Not relishing the Prassian rule, and having 
no veneration for its government, or institutions, they wish to re- 
main unmolested ; but that government not consulting their wishes 
or desires, is impressing them into the Prussian army, and every 
man subject to military duty, and able to pay his way, is leaving 
the country. So great is the dissatisfaction arising from the annex- 
ation of those provinces to Prussia, that on the late anniversary of 
that event, the women of Hanover put on the sable garbs of mourn- 
ing and paraded the streets, bewailing their fate and sighing for de- 
liverance from Prussian rule, Now, many of these people are so 
poor that they are unable to get away. ey pine and sorrow for 
another land, but their poverty cuts off all hope. If an agent should 
go there prepared to pay their passage to this State and vege 
they would welcome him as a savior and benefactor, and would 
flock to him by thousands. This one act on our part would do more 
to disarm their prejudices against the South, than years of persua- 
sion and argument. 

Now, gentlemen, you see what is necessary. You must come up 
with your money, as though you were engaged in a great enterprise, 
for it is a great one—a vital one to you and to posterity. Make it 
to the interest of the immigrant to come here—give a bonus to a 
whole German population if necessary, to start the current, and then 
they will come—come like the rushing of many waters, gladdening, 
fertilizing and vitalizing our State with new hopes, new life, new 
purposes, new energies, and new ambitions. 

All is not yet lost to us, buf*all may be lost by imbecility, by 
suicidal apathy and indifference, by narrow-minded stinginess, and 
by a disregard of public events and public duties. We must act 
now, gentlemen, or our a¢tion may not avail us in the dark future 
looming up before us with all its horrors and social deformities. Let 
us create wealth, and population is our first _ necessity for that 
purpose, They go hand in hand, and wealth is power. It is the 
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great leading element of civilization. It holds within its grasp the 
destinies of nations, and refines, elevates, ennobles, and civilizes 
every country in which it is accumulated. Look at Holland, re- 
claimed from the stormy German ocean, by a hardy and industrious 
race. She by her wealth in the seventeeth century, acquired and 
maintained supremacy over the seas; and with such statesmen as 
DeWitt, and such commanders as DeRuyter, made the dissolute 
Charles II. tremble for the safety of his crown, and spread conster- 
nation throughout his kingdom. In everything, says the historian of 
that period, that related to trade, her statesmen were regarded as 
oracles, and her institutions as models. 

Look again at England, scarcely larger in territorial extent than 
the State of Georgia. By her wealth, intelligence and enterprise, 
she has established a foothold in every quarter of the habitable globe. 
In all the great wars that were waged in Europe in the latter part 
of the last century and the beginning of this, she was the controlling 
spirit; and by her wealth and resources and unconquerable will, 
broke down the most powerful combinations that were ever known. 
Like some strong Titan, urging her way against all opposition, “ she 
was often driven back, but never discouraged ; often perplexed, but 
never in despair; often cast down, but never destroyed ; often fall- 
ing, but never fallen, and at last gaining a victory as undeniable as 
that of a jubilant summer’s sun.” Genius, valor and science could 
avail nothing against her wealth. She possessed the rod of Aaron, 
that devoured all the serpents of the magicians. Now let us con- 
tribute liberally of the means we have, to secure the population we 
need. We will then have taken the first step to greatness and to 
wealth. Then let us divide our lands into small tracts of fifty acres 
or less, and sell or lease each alternate tract to actual settlers, who 
will work it themselves. If sold, let it be on long time, requiring 
the purchaser to pay the interest annually, on all unpaid balances, 
retaining a lien on the lands for the purchase. money, and a lien on 
the crops for the interest. No safer investment could be made, for 
it would be a debt bearing interest and secured by real estate, 
which real estate would increase regularly in value, for two rea- 
sons ; 

Ist. Other things being equal, lands will increase in value in pro- 
portion to population; and 

2d. The purchaser having to make improvements for his own 
comfort and convenience, the land will be enhanced in value to the 
extent of these improvements. 

Now it occurs to me that, ordinarily, this would be regarded as a 
judicious, safe and profitable investment. 

But this is by no means the only profit arising from the sale or 
lease of alternate tracts of land, reserved tracts or lots will 
also increase in value, because of the increase of population, and, ac- 
cording to all experience, will, in a few years, be worth double the 
amount of the original tract. This system has been practiced with 
great success in the North-western States. It has built up within 
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the memory of persons now living, cities so great and so densely 

pulated, that you might almost throw the entire population of our 
argest Southern city into them without adding perceptibly to their 
increase, It has covered the Northern Lakes with the white wings 
of commerce, until the tonnage of those places bordering on the 
lakes will exceed the entire tonnage of our Southern cities. This 
system ‘has subdued the wild forests of Michigan and Minnesota, re- 
claimed the extensive prairies of Illinois and Indiana, made them to 
yield enormous harvests for the support and maintenance of man. 
A system that works so advantageously is surely worth an effort, 
and an earnest one on our part, to secure. I am aware that objec- 
tions have been urged against the plan of subdividing our lands, and 
the principal one is that we cannot divide our farms so as to secure 
& proper proportion of timber and cleared lands. This objection at 
first sight would appear insurmountable, but when we remember 
that our timber will soon be so scarce and so dear as to prohibit its 
use for building fences in our present manner, and that the popula- 
tion we propose to introduce have the industry and the energy to 
build stone fences or plant hedges, it will be seen that so far from 
being an objection, it is a positive recommendation in its favor; for 
by selling or leasing land in alternate tracts as we propose, one side 
certainly, and probably two of the lot or tract we reserve, will be 
fenced either with stone or with a hedge. In this manner we save 
all our timber, because, in a few years, as an article of fuel it will 
be so much dearer than coal, we shall all abandon its use for that 
purpose. 

It is often asked with what kind of labor will you cultivate the 
tract you reserve. Every man could make his own selection. He 
could employ the black man, who with some slight drawbacks, such 
as want of economy and a certain thriftlessness and unreliability, is 
a very efficient laborer, or he could secure white labor from the float- 
ing population that always congregate around a German settlement. 
In the cultivation of our lands we might learn much from our Nor- 
thern friends, who employ just so much labor as they may need for 
the time being—a good deal in the summer months, and but little in 
winter, thereby saving fuel for their tenants and rent for their houses 
in winter. The plan of dividing our lands is, I think, the true one 
for attaching this foreign element to our soil. Some, however, may 
prefer to furnish teams, utensils and land to the laborer, and share 
the crops. With an industrious laborer, this pays a very large per 
cent. to the landholder, and it may be prudent and politic to adopt 
this plaw generally, the first year, and, after that, sell or lease to the 
deserving ; because it is probable that the poorer classes who may 
come among us at first, will not be able to purchase the articles nec- 
essary with which to cultivate the soil. 

It is surprising to me, gentlemen, that there can be found any man 
of reflection who opposes this scheme. Like every good enterprise, 
however, we occasionally find an individual whose ideas on the sub- 
ject, though perfectly honest, are distorted by the medium through 
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which he views it. He insists that the German is more of a trader 
and speculator in little notions, than an ne age ay that if we 
bring hira from Germany, in a few months he will be found with a 
pack on his back, selling finger-rings, pinchbeck watches and other 
Jewelry, and that he will contribute nothing to the development of 
the resources of the country; that he is naturally averse to hard la- 
bor, and that he will become, in a short time, a parasite upon the 
community, reaping where he sows not, and living by imposing upon 
the credulity of more honest people. To all this I have but one an- 
swer to make, 

Suppose such an one should go to Chicago, and make use of such 
an argument to persons living in that city and the surrounding coun- 
try. Is there a citizen in all that conntry who would not stare in 
wonder and astonishment at such an exhibition of rhetoric? He 
would doubtless be answered in some such way as this: Your no- 
tions are all theoretical; they are not founded in fact; they are con- 
tradicted by the whole history of the growth of our city. Such ar- 
guments were once used with us, and some of us, in our inexperi- 
ence, believed them; but the time is past for using such with us. 
You might as well try to convince us that George Washington or 
Napoleon Bonaparte never lived, as to try to convince us that immi- 
gration is of no advantage in building up the material wealth of our 
country. Thirty years ago a few of us settled down in a bleak, des- 
olate, and almost uninhabitable country. Nature overpowered and 
oppressed us. We lived and breathed, but had none of the enjoy- 
ments of life. Fever and ague, and all the diseases arising from ma- 
laria, prevailed to an alarming extent. The atmosphere was sur- 
charged with pernicious vapors. Wild beasts roamed fearlessly over 
our country. We had no railroads, no canals, no communication 
whatever with the commercial world. Our wheat brought twenty- 
five cents per bushel. Potatoes, beyond a sufficiency for domestic 
use, were not worth digging. We were in the world, but not of it. 
Our inaction and languor were like death. But population began to 
come in. Life and motion began to manifest themselves. Villages 
sprang up; railroads were built; ships found their way through the 
lakes to us; our products increased in value and importance. The 
fruitless and treeless deserts were soon crowned with orchards, with 
gardens, with maize and wheat. Schools and manufactories were 
built up by the wealth created by the influx of this same population 
that you oppose, and our small village grew so rapidly that our in- 
habitants were bewildered and could not keep up with its improve- 
ments. Our malarious country became healthy; the wild beasts 
were exterminated and nature brought into subjection to man, min- 
istering to his wants and contributing to his happiness. Go home 
and tell your people what you have seen; tell them to wake up from 
their lethargy ; that we have discarded theories, and are governed by 
facts; that in being governed by facts, we are prosperous, happy and 
rich; that if they want their State to be in like condition, they must 
use like agencies. You have a better climate and better soil. Your 
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country can sustain a greater population than ours; but if you pre- 
fer to remain in your torpor, go on; die out—-you deserve no better 
fate. Let a more vigorous and industrious race take your place. 
Neglect it, you are lost.and ruined—accept it, you become the great- 
est of all the States. 

This would doubtless be the answer which such a theorist would 
receive, and I regret deeply that any such can be found. But no good 
enterprise was ever begun that did not meet with opposition. This 
should not and must not discourage us. We must not suffer our en- 
ergies to be paralyzed and the day of our prosperity and eminence 
put off because there are a few who oppose it, We must work the 
harder, and if we cannot convince our theoretical reasoner that he is 
wrong, we must the sooner make the scheme a success, and convince 
him by the inexorable logic of facts. 

The beneficial results which would flow from the introduction of 
this population amongst us, gentlemen, are so numerous that time 
would fail me even to name them; but there are a few of such trans- 
cendent importance to us as a people, that | cannot pass them over in 
silence. We are threatened with an influx of black population from 
every point of the compass. Tennessee, at present, presents more 
attraction to that race than any other State in the Union. White 
men are here deprived of their political rights, while black men are 
enfranchised, and will soon, no doubt, be eligible to any office of hon- 
or or trust to which they may be elected ; and inasmuch as they have 
a majority of voters, it is highly probable that in a short time their 
presumption and ambition will claim what their merits do not de- 
serve, and they will be found sitting in places heretofore only occu- 
pied by men of worth and ability. ith ignorance and prejudice, 
and with none of that conservatism which all owners of property are 
found to possess in some degree, their will and desires will be mould- 
ed into the form of laws, and attempted to be carried out by a judi- 
ciary acting in sympathy with them. The troubles that would ensue 
can be easily imagined, and it is only by the introduction of white 
Jabor that we can avert them. . 

But there is another result which would flow from the immigration 
of white persons to our State, which would be quite as beneficial. 
We would then have population, and we could apply the proceeds 
from the sale or lease of our lands to the building of manufactories, 
It is idle to hope for any manufacturing establishment to be erected 
on a large scale in our midst, without a dense population. Having 
an abundance of labor, we could have our own cotton and woolen 
factories, our own establishments for making farming implements, 
our own shoe shops, and machine shops. At present we sell our 
crops of tobacco and wheat, our hay and hogs, and go to stores and 
buy New England calico, New England shoes, New England hats. 
New England shirts and buttons, and New England cradles and coff- 
ins. Now this should not be the case, and we will be poor just so 
long as we do it. We can make those things at home, after we have 
begun, cheaper than they can in New England; for we have as good 
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water power, and our winter, in severity and duration, is not half 
that of New England, It is true they have population, and it is to 
supply that great necessity that we have met here to-day. By man- 
ufacturing all these articles that we are in daily need of, we keep our 
money at home, which in time multiplies itself, seeks new invest- 
ments, and contributes to the comfort and happiness of our whole 
rome The farming community must begin this great work. 

ithout their concurrence and hearty support, nothing can be done. 
We must contribute liberally. If we have no money, we must bor- 
row it. If need be, we must mortgage our land for it. This enter- 
prise must be accomplished. For just as sure as we fail in it, just 
as sure as the report goes out that the money cannot be obtained, 
and that we cannot accomplish the purposes of this meeting, that mo- 
ment our land will begin to decrease in value. Our laboring popu- 
lation will begin to grow more and more worthless and inefficient. 
Our good men and our intelligent men, losing all hope, will begin to 
fly from the State as a pestilence. No edict promulgated by the 
men in power can avert the calamities that will then befall us. As 
capital, ever timid, begins to leave the State, taxes will be increased 
on our lands, and at last, when we are unable to meet the greedy de- 
mands of the tax-gatherer, and our property is put up at public auc- 
tion, the noble children of Tennessee, watching with anguish from 
afar, will bid for no breathing thing within her borders, but only ask 
that the graves of their fathers be not desecrated. 

I ask you, gentlemen, with all the earnestness and solemnity of my 
nature, what are your wl $e if you reject this scheme of immi- 
gration? What hope have you for yourselves or your posterity in 
this land of your fathers? What hope, with all your public offices 
filled with incompetent and ignorant men? No race of people were 
ever invested with power that did not use that power for their own 
advancement. Could you expect, gentlemen, justice to be adminis- 
tered in your courts by ignorance? Could you expect your revenues 
to be safe in the hands of those who could not give adequate securi- 
ty? Could you expect economy inthe use of public moneys, when 
those who have charge of them are irresponsible? Gentlemen, we 
must look these facts in the face. We can no longer, with impunity, 
beguile ourselves with false hopes and prospects. The great truth 
meets us at every step, and, crush it out as we will, disguise it as we 
may, in our secret hours the awful whispers from within warn us 
that intelligence must rule or the State will be ruined. I care not 
what your principles are—they may be Radical or they may be Con- 
servative—Radical or Conservative, you are deeply interested in the 
success of this seheme. To suppose that you could prosper under a 
government of ignorance, superstition and prejudice, is the delirious 
dream of republican fanaticism. 

Gentlemen, if you love your noble old State, all hacked and 
gashed by the surgery of political quacks, as she is; if you would 
save her from the black cloud of immigration that is pouring in upon 
her from every quarter; if you would save yourselves from a doom 
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more terrible than that pronounced against the Jews, you must go to 
work, and work with a vigor and a will anda detetmination to suc- 
ceed or perish. 

We have here a rich possession, bequeathed to us by worthy an- 
cestors—a !and that flows with milk and honey—a land teeming with 
the fatness of the earth. Shali we prove ourselves worthy of our 
heritage, or shall we quietly yield to the obstacles surrounding us, 
and sink without a struggle, “ unwept, unhonored and unsung If 
we do, gentlemen, we shall be searcely worth the effort required to 
save us. If we do, let us not anticipate the bitter jibes and sneers 
of our enemies. Let us not anticipate the maledictions of our pos- 
terity and the curses of unborn generations, who will revile us for 
our imbecility, and pray that our names may be forgotten among 
men, for 

“ We knew our duty and did it not.” 


The responsibility upon us, gentlemen, is great. We cannot shirk 
it. We must meet it; and let us meet it like men. Let us dis- 
charge our whole duty and leave events with God. Let it not be 
said that the people of this laters paste region, at a time when 
they could have made their beautiful country the garden-spot of all 
the earth, had not the ability or the energy to make use of the only 
means within their power to effect that end, 

But if we can accomplish our p ; if we can fill our land 
with a population of industrious, fragal men, with brawny arms and 
stalwart limbs ; if we can reclaim our desert places, and make them 
fruitful of purple vintages, of golden clusters bursting with luscious 
juices, which, “after seething and ripening and mellowing in darkness 
and silence, and igri as few things earthly do, year by year more 
and more perfect, shall come forth at ants rejoicing in the sun- 
beams, with their ruby and amber hues, ready to make glad the 
heart, and warm the blood, and cheer the soul of peasant and 
prince ;” if we can make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, then we may be reckoned among the benefactors of the 
human race. Then we will have insured a splendid prospect for the 
future of our country. And in view of such a prospect—with every 
man in the enjoyment of ty and peace, his own vine and 
fig-tree—with our land filled with sober industry and enterprisi 
pe, pe our seats of learning and schools of art—wi 
our political hopes brigeening with the diffusion of knowledge—with 
our great men and our rising literature, the most imperishable glories 
of any State—in view of such a prospect, gentlemen, we can almost 
exclaim, with the old Welsh bard in ray’s beautiful ode, 


“ Visions of glory, spare my aching t; 
Yo unbam agiitlieelines an ee ok” 
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ART. VI.—MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 


Nerruer the Southern nor the Northern people seem to have 
been prepared for the startling events which followed upon the 
election of Mr, Lincoln to the presidency. The South had threat- 
ened dissolution so long and had talked so much of the right of se- 
cession from the Union which they threatened would occur on each 
fresh invasion of their rights that the North had long since learned 
to regard it as the old cry of wolf! wolf! in the fable. Yet the 
wolf did at last come, and as much to the surprise of one section as 
the other. 

We traveled to the North and witnessed many of the exciting 
scenes which preceded that ever-memorable election. We heard 
the angry and bitter denunciation of the South which was common, 
and saw those vast processions for which there seemed to be not 
space enough in the cities, which took the name of “ wide-awake,” 
and whose banners and transparencies were inscribed with the most 
terrible threatenings against our pecple. Still the more thoughtful 
and leading men with whom we conversed, though they recognized 
and lamented the danger, would never admit for a moment that the 
South would do otherwise than sullenly protest and submit as she 
had ever done before, and the less considerate would grow angry 
upon the mere suggestion, and boastingly assert that the South could 
not be kicked out of the Union. There were leading men, too, and 
men who controlled powerful newspapers who admitted the justice 
of our complaints and the realities of our danger, and said that if we 
desired to withdraw from the Union they could not complain, and 
that no serious obstructions would be interposed. A distinguished 
leader even went so far as to say, if the Union upheld slavery, let 
the Union slide. Even Mr. Seward, who was recognized as the 
organ of Mr. Lincoln after the States began to secede, continued to 
protest that there was nothing serious in it, that in a few weeks har- 
mony and order would be restored again, that it was a mere politi- 
cal ruse, and the President-elect himself turned it all into a merry 
joke, and never could laugh enough in adverting to it, or cease to 
find consolation that nobody was yet hurt. Even Southern men 
who were at the North that summer, in their conversations, were 
forced to admit that the chances were very much against any action 
at home. The people had not recognized the presence of the danger 
and could not most probably be prepared to strike before it was toc 
late. They would, therefore, acquiesce. In this opinion all the 
merchants who had heavy amounts due by the Southern people, 
and of which disunion and war would prevent the collection, seemed 
heartily to acquiesce, and, so far from restricting their operations, 
they continued to make large consignments to their customers almost 
up to the commencement of hostilities, and it is creditable to the 
Southern merehants to know that almost universally these goods 
were paid for when hostilities had ceased, although the amounts had 
once before been paid to their own governments, 
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As an evidence of how little the chances of war were regarded ; 
when we reached Washington City on the return home, we were 
ealled upon to address a large crowd of citizens, and when we spoke 
of Southern armies being brought into the field to resist Northern 
aggression and invasion, a gentleman present in the audience, who 
was United States Senator from a north-western State, rose and ex- 
pressed his regret at what had been said; for, in point of fact, an 
invasion of the South was an impossibility. ‘Come what will,” he 
said, “ you may assure your people that when an army attsmpts to 
cross our frontier to their harm it will be resisted and kept back by 
a stronger army of our own people ;” and yet this Senator was 
afterwards found in command of a Northern regiment devastating 
the South. 

We were in South Carolina when the news of the election of Lin- 
coln was received, which seemed to the last moment not to be se- 
riously expected. We were in front of one of the leading news- 
paper offices at Charleston when the people, flocking together, read 
the announcement. It was eleven o’clock in the day, and no one 
knew what would be done. The crowd grew larger and larger. In 
a few moments some one cried out to raise the old colonial flag, and 
it was understood that a party went in search of it. Before, how- 
ever, it arrived, others had prepared a large white sheet on which 
a rude palmetto tree and a lone star were daubed, and as it rose 
aloft and was unfurled in the breeze, a shout went up to the skies 
which was answered by the gathering of thousands, A moment 
after it was announced that the Judge of the Federal Court had re- 
fused to preside again, and that regarding the Union at an end, he 
and the other officers had resigned. Thus the ball of revolution was 
set in motion. It was action without concert and spontaneous. 
That night the whole city was out-of doors, and great torchlight 
processions paraded the streets and serenaded the officers. Being a 
visitor at the house of the Judge that evening, we were called out by 
the crowd. Never were there such times in that old city. We 
remained there several weeks. All business was suspended. 
Excited crowds were gathered at every corner, and even on board 
the ships ir the harbor, which were addressed by more excited 
speakers. Palmetto flags or lone star flags waved everywhere. 
Great meetings were held in the public buildings, at which throngs 
of ladies were seen, who waved handkerchiefs and showered bou- 
quets upon the speakers. Delegations came down to meet them 
from other towns, and even from other States, and such was the re- 
sistless character of the current that it was now evident to every- 
body at home that South Carolina at least, whatever other States 
might do, would secede, and that at once, from the Union. 

Meanwhile, the other States to the south and south-west of her 
were equally active, and the people everywhere seemed to be mov- 
ing with one spirit in what they regarded the holiest of causes. 
Public meetings and assemblies of every kind were held in all the 
villages and counties, at which the most exciting speeches were made, 
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and before the 4th of March, when the new President was to enter 
upon his office, all of these had formally and solemnly, through con- 
ventions held for the purpose, preclaimed their connection with the 
old Union at an end, and set up and established a government for 
themselves through delegates who met at Montgomery, Ala. 

In this they imitated the course of the old colonies in their revolt 
against the mother country in 1776, and as in that instance there 
were thousands and tens of thousands who did not seriously contem- 
plate a final separation but hoped for an adjustment of difficulties up 
to the very last moment, so in this case perhaps a majority were 
clinging to that hope. In all of these States, with the exception of 
South Carolina, this view was frequently heid out by public speak- 
ers, and it was evident enough that upon the naked question of dis- 
union those States could not be carried out, so much stronger were 
the memories and associations of the glorious past of the country 
than the sense of present danger. It was believed and alleged for 
the most part that war might result if one or two only of the States 
went out of the Union, as they certainly would, whereas, if all the 
southern States seceded, a compromise and peaceful settlement of 
the question would result, and the rights of our people would be 
forever secured in the future. There can be no doubt if such guar- 
antees had been given by the North at any moment the Union could 
have been reconstructed without one drop of blood. 

To show how strongly those influences and hallowed associations 
of other days clung’to the Southern heart we will mention that when 
the question of adopting a flag for the Confederacy, as our southern 
Union was called, almost all of the designs that were at first pre- 
sented were assimilated as near as possible to the old one, retaining 
the stars or the bars or the colors, every one seeming to part with 
it in anguish, and to recall the proud hours when a son of the South 

‘from his dungeon breathed the immortal words: 


“O say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming ?” 
* * * #* #. © # * * #8 «# 


“O say, does the star-spangled banner still wave ?” 


There is a marked difference between the revolution of 1861 and 
that of 1776. Then the colonies realized and believed that it was 
a revolt, a rebellion against lawful authority, and realized the prob- 
ability of war; but such was not the case with the States. ey 
believed, or at least a majority of the people believed, and had been 
taught by their greatest statesmen, that the Union was a voluntary 
league formed for the common good, and that each of the States re- 
served to itself the right, and might exercise it when she pleased, to 
peaceably withdraw from that league. 
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ART. VII.—LAND MONOPOLY—SAVAGE NATURE. 


Lanp Monopo.y is the sole parent of civilization. The savage 
varieties of the human species are incapable of land monopoly, and 
therefore incapable of becoming civilized. The lands of south- 
ern Africa, even among the agricultural tribes, are held in common. 
The Indians of America, except a few half-civilized, hybrid tribes, or 
natives, have ever held their lands in common, as mere hunting 
grounds or pastures. Nor are they capable of even so holding them 
when brought in contact, association, trading relations, and free com- 
petition and war of the wits, with the whites. The whites, if not 
prohibited by law, soon cheat the Indian tribes out of their lands. 
Early in the history of Virginia, and other American colonies, it 
was found necessary to pass laws prohibiting the whites from 
acquiring titles to lands reserved to the Indians. At the Cape of 
Good Hope in Africa, the Dutch farmers soon defrauded the Hot- 
tentots of their lands, made part of them slaves, and drove the bal- 
lance into the bush vor mountains. These bushmen have become 
the most destitute, degraded, cruel, and ferocious of all savage 
tribes. 

Land monopoly, or the private ownership of the lands by the few 
civilizes the landless, by making them quasi.slaves,—that is, slaves 
to capital. The land owners, would not produce luxuries, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine clothes and fine equipage for themselves ; nay, they 
would live, as savages, on the barest necessaries of life, had they to 
support themselves by manual labor. But desiring the luxuries of 
life, they say to the landless, we will permit you to live on our 
lands and cultivate them, provided you will furnish us, not only 
with the necessaries, but also with whatever is beautiful or orna- 
mental in architecture, in dress, furniture, equipage, etc., and with 
all the luxuries of the table. This is an inestimable blessing to the 
laboring landless millions, for it habituates them to labor, system, 
economy and provident habits, and leaves them, from the résults of 
their own labor, after paying the taxes or rents to the land 
owners, twice as much of the comforts and necessaries of life 
as the best conditioned savages enjoy. Thus begins civilization, 
and thus only can it begin. Where there is no slavery to capital 
there cannot possibly be any civilization. But negroes and In- 
dians are incapable of amassing and administering capital, and, there- 
fore, left to themselves, incapable of inaugurating*or sustaining civil- 
ization, 

We have given the first step in civilization. The next is that 
the land owners make larger allowance, or give higher pay, or 
wages, to the skilful and inventive laborers who fabricate luxuries for 
them than to ordinary laborers who produce for them coarse neces- 
saries only. These skilful and inventive laborers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, artists, architects, authors, physicians, etc., from their high 
wages, amass fortunes, purchase lands, or hold profit-yielding capi- 
tal in some other form, and help the original land owners to lash and 
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spur on labor and skill to greater exertions of body and of mind. Gov- 
ernment, too, by heavy taxation, lends a helping hand ; for laborers 
being the only producers, of course have to pay all taxes to govern- 
ment as well as all rents, and all profits of capital, skill, or trade. 
When land monopoly, capital in all its forms, and professional, 
artistic, mercantile, and other kinds of skill are combined with gov- 
ernment taxation to apply the lash to labor, the results become en- 
ormous. Enormous in building up private fortunes, great cities, 
grand internal improvements, marbie mansions, great theatres, 
churches and cathedrals, palatial hotels, gorgeously furnished 
steamers, etc., etc. England, Massachussets, and New York, 
exhibit these results on the grandest scale; for their skill,. 
speculation, trade, capital, and public taxation, combine most to en- 
slave labor, and to urge it on to the greatest exertions. But results, 
still more enormous, are exhibited in another aspect, of a high and 
rapidly advancing civilization. The poor-houses and the penitenti- 
aries are filled to repletion, prostitution abounds, and the gallows is 
ever pendant with its victims; in fine, crime and pauperism hold 
high carnival among the over-taxed laboring classes, whilst coarse and 
vulgar sensuality and luxury distinguish the parvenue millionaires— 
the bosses, employers, or masters who overtax and starve too many 
of the laboring masses. ‘This is a faithful picture of a high and pro- 
gressive civilization, such as exists in England, Massachusetts and 
New York, where wealth, crime and pauperism most abound.* Civ- 
ilization should not progress too rapidly—in other words, capital, 
skill and government should not tax labor too heavily, enslave it too 
cruelly. Yet the laboring classes, even in the countries we have 
mentioned, are, on the whole, much better off than any savage 
tribes whatever. Besides, man is pre-eminently a gambling animal, 
and in those free states, each one holds, or thinks he holds, a ticket 
in the lottery of life, which may draw a high prize, and enable him 
to become boss, employer, parvenue, or millionaire. This delusion 
inspires him with a sense of equality, and makes him happy in the 
midst of poverty. 

A very few white tribes, dwelling in movntains, or arid and desert 
regions, have not appropriated the lands to private ownership, simply 
because they were not susceptible of tillage, and only fit to be held 
in common for pasturage. These tribes, though not savages, for 
none of the white race ever were savages, are but little civilized, 
and may be terméd barbarians, 

Defects in the negro character, as well moral as intellectual, have 
ever prevented his holding separate property in land, or indeed, 
holding capital or property of any kind. In mind he is a mere 
child, cannot bear to look forward to the future, and when he does, 
has net moral firmness and self-control enough to overcome his ha- 
bitual indolence and love of present ease, so as to go to work and 
provide for the future. When he has enough to eat, enough to 
supply immediate physical necessities, he is amiable and contented 
as any well fed beast. 
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Envy, jealousy, rivalry, thirst for accumulation, economy, avarice, 
competition, pride, ambition—all the qualities that incite white men 
to restless, untiring industry, rivalry and compeiition in the struggle 
to amass wealth, to improve their minds, to elevate their social con- 
dition, and to acquire riches, are wholly unknown to the well fed 
negro. He is brutishly contented and amiable so long as his phy- 
sical wants are supplied, and brutally cruel, ferocious and ravenous 
when roused by hunger into action, in order to supply those wants. 
Such has ever been the character of negroes, for four thousand years, 
no matter by what circumstances surrounded, nor how trained 
or educated, nor where or among whom residing. Without continued 
coercion, he is as indolent, improvident and contented, except under 
the pressure of immediate want, when brought up and residing in 
the midst of the industrious and refined population of our large 
cities, as when dwelling in the wilds of Africa. As improvident 
and careless for the future amidst the snows and frosts of Canada 
as in Hayti, where kind. and lavish nature supplies, the year round, 
most of his wants, without the necessity for labor. His nature is sav- 
age, and all attempts to change and expel that nature have hither- 
to, and will hereafter, prove fruitless. We believe that all men be- 
long to one species, and are descended from the same original 
parentage. We believe, also, that all dogs and horses belong to oae 
species, and are similarly descended ; but in process of time, owing 
to what causes we know not, dogs and horses branched off into a 
great many permanent varieties. Carry Arab horses where you 
will and breed them in and in, and they will never become Flemish 
horses or Shetland ponies; or breed the greyhound in like manner, 
and he wiil never become a fiet or a spaniel. The negroes of our 
Northern States, after dwelling two centuries in a cold climate, 
are much blacker than the average of the native African negroes, 
for they are descended from the negroes of the western or 
slave coast, who are blacker than any other negroes in Africa. 
These coast or typical negroes are the most savage and stupid in 
Africa ; and to-day the negroes of America descended from them, 
remain more stupid than the Fellahs and other dark brown skinned 
tribes in Africa, who are crossed with white Arab blood. We know 
well enough two centuries ago, that savages were incapable of pri- 
vate ownership of lands, and hence prohibited whites from purchas- 
ing lands from Indian tribes or chiefs, Our fruitless attempts since 
that time to civilize Indians and negroes, and ¢o render them cap- 
able of holding and managing farms, have more thoroughly con- 
vinced all sane and reasonable persons that full blooded negroes, 
especially in contact and association with whites, are, with very few 
exceptions, not only incapable of acquiring, holding and managing 
farms, but also incapable of acquiring and administering property 
of considerable amount of any other kind. They are too stupid, too 
contented, and too improvident to acquire and hold property evenin 
Africa. Here, coming into competition with the superior intelligence, 
wit, acquisitiveness and cunning of the whites, their condition is 
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still more hopeless. They need protection, guardianship, or enslave- 
ment, and to eonfer on them legal equality is simply to expose them 
to inevitable pauperism, as the result of the unrestricted war of the 
wits between an inferior and a superior race. No philosophical 
argument, nor historical evidence, is needed to prove this, The cen- 
suses of in 1840 and 1850 show that the condition of the free negroes 
at the North was worse than that of any other people, savage or 
civilized, upon the face of the earth. The census of 1860, whilst 
distinguishing the amount of crime and pauperism among the white 
foreign population from that of the native population, makes no such 
distinction between blacks and whites. Assuming that there has 
been the same ratio of increase of crime among the blacks as among 
the whites at the North since 1850, then the blacks, in proportion to 
numbers, 1860, committed ten times as much crime as the whites of 
that section, and a hundred times as much as the combined white 
and colored population of the South. Such will ever be the results 
of legal equality and free competition between inferior and superior 
races placed in juxtaposition. Should the Federal Government, un- 
der the lead of Mr. Stevens, divide our Southern farms among the 
negrues, we advise that government to make the lands conferred on 
them inalienable ; for if permitted to sell them they will very soon 
return to the possession of their present white owners. "Tis true 
the negroes will not cultivate the land that may be given them; 
for the very pick and choice of the race in Liberia will not even cul- 
tivate their gardens; but it would be a most cruel infliction of re- 
venge on the South, and too many of the leading radicals are ready 
and willing to pauperise the whole nation, in order to inflict the most 
cruel and inhuman punishments on the whites of the South. Should 
large portions of our lands be given to the negroes, those lands, un- 
less acquired from them in some way by the whites, would be suffer- 
ed to grow up in forests, and would soon beeome mere hunting 
grounds for roaming negro savages. This state of things would jus- 
tify their expulsion or extermivation, just as the Indians, with better 
titles were expelled or exterminated. 

We have sought not only to prove from past history and co- 
temporaneous experience and observation that the negro is incapable 
of holding separate private property in land ; but, not satisfied with 
this, we have attempted further to show why, from the ineradicable 
defects of his intellectual and moral nature, he can never acquire and 
hold lands, or much property of any kind; and moreover, to point 
out the peculiarities of the white man’s nature, that enable him to 
hold individual landed property and large accumulated capital of 
various kinds. 

In doing this we have attempted to show that civilization and hu- 
man progress proceed from, and are sustained and impelled forward 
by, what are usually considered the evil passions, emotions and pro- 
pensities of man’s nature. We, however, wholly disagree with the 
ordinary estimation of man’s moral qualities. We think they are 
all good when balanced and counterpoised by their opposites, or an- 
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tinomes ; all evil, when not so balanced and courterpoised—that is, 
all evil when carried to excess, That everything, as well in the phy- 
sical as in the moral world, is evil in itself—evil in the abstract, for 
then it exists in the greatest possible excess; everything good in 
the concrete, when properly compounded, balanced, or counterpoised. 
In moderation alone consists the undiscoverable and undefinable 
line of truth and rectitude. Envy, jealousy, discontent, emulation, 
pride, selfishness, rivalry, competitiveness, ambition, accumulative- 
ness, love of money, of high social position, of power and of fame, 
when properly restricted or moderately indulged, are not evil, but 
good moral qualities. The grand result, crvitization, proceeds from 
these human passions and propensities, and that result shows that 
they are not evil. Nay, more, every civilized man is seeking to be- 
come independent, that is, to live on his capital without spending it, 
by the mere power which capital gives him to command other peo- 
ple’s jabor without laboring for them in return, or giving them a centof 
his past earnings, or, in very truth, paying them a cent for their labor. 
We mean to say that every civilized man is engaged in the Slave 
Trade, that it is the only trade, for all trades are carried on to 
amass capital, and capital is a master that commands labor without 
paying for it. He who succeeds in any trade, profession, or calling, 
acquires capital, and becomes thereby a master, without the cares, 
responsibilities, sympathies, or domestic affections of ordinary, so- 
called, slave owners. 

And this, too, is all right and necessary, for the lowest laboring 
classes, the slaves (in very truth) of civilized society, the very paup- 
ers in such society, are infinitely better conditioned than any sav- 
ages, for savages are half their time either starving or robbing and 
murdering. 

Savages have no intellectual, moral, or religious enjoyments, such 
as have the lowest classes in civilized society ; none of the comforts or 
luxuries of life, and are half their time destitute of its necessaries. 
Slavery to skill and capital, is, ever has been, and ever must be, the 
normal state of (so ealled) free civilized society, or, rather, four 
fifths of such society. Universal liberty and equality can only exist 
among savages, but such liberty and equality suit only brutes or 
men whose natures are irreclaimably brutish. 


ART. VIII.—THE SOUTH, ITS SITUATION AND RESOURCES. 


Ir is not an easy task for any public writer of the South to under- 
take a real portraiture of its present situation, and the reason is very 
obvious. lor, under the system of military government, with a 
seemingly free and untrammeled press, there is this danger contin- 
ually lurking in the back-ground, that any open and candid expres- 
sion may operate more evil than good; and, that whatever counsel 
or advice may be given under such circumstances, this also may be 
interpreted in quite an opposite manner to its intended object and 
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desire. Many of our most able writers will, therefore, either choose 
to remain silent, and this appears to be the choice of the majority, 
or the few that still continue their public lucubrations will confine 
themselves to such subjects as will trench as little as possible upon 
the most important ‘theme, that is, the real position of the country. 
Thus, we have public writers exclusively occupied with themes of 
commercial and mercantile transactions; others, whose attention 
* seems principally absorbed with the occupation of our agricultural 
concerns, whilst still even a few adhere to the pursuit of arts and 
sciences, seemingly unconscious that none of these latter can ever be 
expected to thrive in a community shackled and menaced on all 
sides in their public as well as domestic affairs. Under these cir- 
cumstances what can the patriotic Southern publicist really under 
take to disseminate by his cogitation? Not that he is not perfectly 
willing to risk whatever personal danger there might be, in openly 
discussing the interests of his section, but that on the contrary, his 
temerity, in lieu of benefiting his countrymen, would only more 
surely bring on worse and worse consequences. For as long as the 
mass of the Southern people are called rebels, notwithstanding gene- 
ral amnesty and ostensible reintegration into their former status and 
rights, it will not do to add fuel to the flames; and by silence alone 
this clamor may finally be appeased. Again, when the South is told 
that general confiscation may be its ultimate decree, can it be ex- 
pected that public writers of the South shall actually reply to such 
menaces? What then remains open as a fair field of discussion or 
dissertation; indeed we know of none, and even the resource of cit- 
ing ancient historical analogies may prove too much for the antago- 
nists of Southern interest. Still in this direction it might, perhaps, 
be proper to hold up, not only to our own people, but even to the 
world, what has been the natural course and consequence of a treat- 
ment similar to that now dealt out te the subjugated South. And 
with this view we shall undertake to hazard a few sketches and re- 
miniscences of Louisiana’s colonial history, which will contribute to 
shed light upon our present position in the Delta of the Mississippi, 
as being under an analagous system with the one which our people 
has to endure and patiently to support at the present moment. 
When Don Alexander O’Reiily had introduced his military reign 
of terror into the French eolovy of Louisiana in 1769, by the exe- 
cution of some of the leaders of a bloodless resistance, and by the 
exile of others more or less compromised in this unsuccessful at- 
tempt at forming a separate colonial community, the most indus- 
trious part of the colonists, belonging either to commerce or the 
agricultural branch of industry, endeavored to lighten their painful 
position, the first mostly by leaving and abandoning the colony, the 
latter, the agricultural inhabitants, by confining themselves upon 
their habitations, and henceforth cultivating only the most indispens- 
able life necessaries. Commerce had been annihilated by the repu- 
diation of the French colonial paper money issues; neither would 
the home government assume its redemption, nor would the Spanish 
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authorities enter into any arrangement for either partial or gradual 
— of their outstanding debts. More than seven millions of 
ivres were thus sunk into the floods of the Mississippi, and with 
them the last glimmerings of hope or faith in any royal government 
promises. As we stated before, many of the Freuch commercial 
firms emigrated to the island of St. Domingo, and those that re- 
mained, having been bankrupted or nearly so, could from that time 
carry on but a pitiable retail trade or commerce, As for the farm- 
ers in the country, and more particularly those on the river shores 
of the Mississippi in the most flourishing settlements, the German 
coast, the Acadian communities, the Lafourche, Pointe Coupee, and 
other long-established planting regions, the people left off en masse 
the raising of any staple crops, and being apprehensive of further 
violent proceedings and harsh treatment, made ready, as it were, at 
any moment, to move from the Spanish dominions towards the set- 
tlements of the British colonists. Although little harmonizing with 
this latter nationality at the time, they still preferred living under a 
foreign domination than that which had inaugurated its advent in 
such a sanguinary manner as that of the Spanish governor, O’ Reilly. 
For this purpose the planters or farmers avoided any dealing with 
the government, and as much as in former times they had made 
every effurt in raising food and staple crops for the colonial authori- 
ties, as little would they now undertake in this line, after the calami- 
tous experience under the recent repudiation of all the government 
obligations contracted in the transactions with these same produce 
raisers and planting farmers of the colony. Their iive stock they 
could, at any time, secure and drive towards the British settlements, 
and in this manner awed the coercive authority of an unrelenting 
military regime. But what were the consequences of such an unna- 
tural state of things between the governors and the subjected colo- 
nists? The Spanish garrison itself was almost upon the point of 
starvation, by the want and lack of provisions, in the city of New 
Orleans. The farmers who had provided the markets in the city 
with all the vegetable productions, rice, corn, beans, pumpkins, ete., 
had stopt entirely their river navigation, and not a single pirogue 
laden with their products for awhile would be seen coming down the 
current. It was only upon the laying down of the Spanish milled 
dollars which the Spanish authorities received from Vera Cruz, as 
royal remittances for the garrison and employés, that the German 
and Swiss farmers could be induced to sell any of their surplus pro- 
duce to these haughty Spanish cavaliers. Nay, we find in the recital 
of Louisiana’s history other traits of the lasting impression :nade 
upon the colonial population by this ungenerous and unmerited 
treatment, where all the wrongs had been on the side of the royal 
European Government, both of France and Spain, towards the libe- 
ral-minded but over-independent colonists. The King of Spain, 
having perceived the very wrong step taken by Governor OReilly, 
immediately after his recall, gave orders to his successor, the humane 
and mild Don Louis de Unzago y Amezago, to do everything in his 
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power to restore the good-will between the colonists and the Spanish 
authorities. For this purpose he authorized this Governor, among 
other measures, to institute free public schools for the education of 
the creole youth of the country, granting them every possible favor ; 
and, although under the French regime, the inhabitants had often 
petitioned their own government for the institution of some acad- 
emy or college for the benefit of the rising generation, the historian 
says that their sentiments were so much averse to the Spanish reign 
or nationality that not one single Spanish school ever prospered in 
this colony, whilst more than eight private French institutes were 
liberally patronized by the inhabitants of the city alone, in which 
more than four hundred scholars received a full French education. 
When we take, therefore, into account that all the public proceedings 
were had in the Castilian language, and that all the laws and ordi- 
nances were promulgated in that idiom, we cannot but perceive the 
inveterate aversion which the revolting proceedings of the Spanish in 
the beginning had aroused in the breasts of the whole colonial popu- 
lation. And these sentiments of aversion were only obliterated by 
the lapse of time, and in view that, sooner or later, the destiny of 
the colony would be turned in favor of liberal and independent 
measures. This prospect, ever present to the colonists, was event- 
ually realized, when, by the treaty of session, Louisiana became 
finally incorporated into the great Federation of States in 1803. 


RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH,* 


Whatever may be said about the general prostration of the South, 
the truth is, that the greatest drawback to the resumption of active 
recuperation in this section of our country will be found, upon close 
examination, in the political system continuing to prevail among our 
masses. As long as the delusive system of representative govern- 
ment by so-called popular elections, shall be kept up under military 
administration, there will be little hope that the bulk cf our working 
masses shall leave off the idea of making an easier existence by fol- 
lowing the uncertain chances of political movements than by any 
steady but profitable handiwork occupation. The chance of obtain- 
ing even the most trifling public place or employment has become 
so attractive over any other laborious enterprise, by the large sala- 


* Our contributor in his estimate of Southern resources in his gloomy 
picture of the present condition and future prospects of our industries, and 
in his suggestion of the remedy, takes extreme views, and we trust does not 
speak for a majority of our people. The situation, it cannot be denied, is 
most disheartening, and in view of the results of the late election farces in 
Louisiana, Alabama and Virginia, our difficulties would seem to be over- 
whelming ; but if powerless ourselves, there are indications that the follies 
of the party in power will be rebuked by such an expression of 2 ee 
opinion at the North as will enforce a hearing. Already the true friends of 
the Union have spoken in many of our great commonwealths, and before 
this number reaches our readers, the great Empire State will have added 
her potent voice to the earnest protest of the people against the agrarian 
schemes and destructive propensities of our Congressional Jacobins. 
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ries and perquisites pertaining to offices, that we see, year after 
year, countless numbers of able-bodied men leaving their useful pro- 
fessions and dabbling in politics in order to snatch some official 
berth or other, by which they may make up for lost time and anx- 
ious expectation. Let us look, for instance, at this last negro-suf- 
frage experiment, and at the number of newly-created offices for the 
forwarding of this novel scheme of political manipulation. Are not 
the registrars, the clerks, commissioners, and other employés under 
this military-civil conglomeration, another additional army of public 
servants, busily engaged in consuming the resources of the country ? 
What more ean be said about the inexhaustible resources of the 
South when we see this grand army of consuming drones constantly 
increasing and augmenting? Does it require any farther demon- 
stration, that upon the appointment of a new thousand of office-hold- 
ers, there is at once created at least half-a-dozen of thousands more 
of eager expectants for the same chance offices to be distributed to 
the crowd? If, therefore, some of our writers compute the idle and 
able-bodied people now waiting for political appointments in our 
city at some ten thousand, it is our impression that they are much 
below the mark, and that twenty thousand, at least, would be much 
nearer the actual fact. Now, let us consider, that if the whole sys- 
tem of elections and representative shams were abolished, and all 
these idle people forced to seek some honorable occupation in our 
deserted fields, what inexhaustible resources would there be found in 
our South? But, in order to arrive at such a desirable conclusion, 
this whole military surveillance must be done away with; the coun- 
try must again be restored to its own care and superintendence, and 
all the now idle and useless classes be made to work for their own 
living and entertainment. Will that be done? We doubt it; and, 
therefore, we may expect that the military class will maneuvre in 
such a way as to render their services for a long time to come not 
only indispensable, but as a corps we may expect them to insist 
+ a, gy the larger share of the remaining fat of the land. 

here is no denying this open tendency of the actual working of the 
military system combined with the plausible scheme of representa- 
tive elections. The military become a natural element in this delec- 
table scheme of Northern combination, and in return will exercise, 
of course, all their ability in keeping alive such advantageous party 
maneuvring. Their occupation would be gone were the country 
wholly restored to its normal condition, but as long as party strife 
can be kept up to the red-hot point, their presence and occasional 
interposition become necessarily indispensable. Therefore it is an 
idle endeavor to arouse the Southern activity to the creation of fur- 
ther resources ; let the country rather sink back into utter lethargy 
and laziness, and the quicker the better, because under such a state 
of things the drones may, perhaps, be shaken off from the body pol- 
itic by the general desolation. This, then, it ony Cw will be the pro- 
per course of recruiting the resources of the South; and when we 
survey more particularly our position in Louisiana, we think we 
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are upon the high road to attain this end. Let us see. There are 
nearly all the former rich sugar estates since the civil war of 1861 
in a condition of utter dilapidation. Some have been sold under the 
auctioneer’s hammer that have not brought the actual cash value of 
the still useful bricks that may be gathered and sent to New Or- 
leans, when the old warehouses and cotton presses regain renovation 
and repairs; here these materials may yet be usefully employed, 
whilst upon the waste plantations, now overrun with rank weeds and 
grasses, they would moulder into ruin like the rest, and complete 
the picture of former divested feudal castles. Then again, we have 
the dykes and levees, broken and destroyed, leaving, here and there, 
gaps and openings for the pouring current of the swellen Mississippi, 
there being no power of coercion for idle country folks to stop these 
public channels of calamitous destruction the country must be left 
abandoned to its fate, and the inhabitants being forewarned, may 
leave for the higher parts of the State, there still remaining many 
vacant tracts of unoccupied land in the pine wood barrens, and the 
upper swamp region, less exposed than the Delta. All hail, then, 
when twenty thousand idlers in the city are rubbing their hands in 
despair over the yellow fever devastation, when men which, the last 
remnants of the former industrious husbandmen, are leaving the vi- 
cinity of such useless communities, intent only upon creating new 
public offices and assessing additional city taxes upon whatever 
small tracts show the least sign of vital existence yet. All hail, we 
say, to the strong emigrant from our midst, resolved to look out for 
more secure homes than the ruined,God-forsaken, abodes in the Delta 
alluvions now afford. 

We -come next to our cotton planters; those that have made 
no money engagements with their hands may save themselves from 
utter insolvency ; but the unlucky agriculturists who counted even 
upon the lowest prices of this staple, apparently fixed according to 
the results of coming crops, may now make up their minds that they 
have counted without their host. Cotton as a staple, the most sought 
after in former times, may still become an actual drug in the mar- 
ket; such seems at present the prospect, under the news from all 
parts of the globe of successful plantings of this no longer a pre- 
ferred production upon the American continent. What then remains 
for our cotton planters to do? Shall they, too, leave the Mississippi 
farms, and take exclusively to the cattle raising business? Assuredly 
this latter branch would insure them an independent living, and un- 
harassed by dunning creditors and assignees; for these latter, it may 
be concluded, will become as plenty as the blackberries in the 
spring-time. Let us, then, contemplate with some satisfaction the 
humble condition of our rice-planters ; humble their occupation may 
be, but, after all, in their often submerged farms and fields, the 
most tried, still the most independent agriculturists in the alluvial 
tract, even, when surrounded by dyke-breaks and crevasses in every 
direction. These latter, then, will be the only steady remains in the 
Lower Delta; all else may be considered as a forlorn hepe—sugar 
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planters, cotton farmers, tobacco raisers, etc., ete. For, under such 
a deceptive regime as the present one—a military organization with 
a view of sustaining the worst system of forced taxation and extor- 
tion of the industrious classes-—no other cultivation than the mere 
life necessaries ought to be undertaken, and even these restricted as 
much as possible to the immediate wants of the working part of 
the community. Let the rest look out for their victuals; let them 
try to make an honest living. This saddling of one-half of the 
commonalty that does not produce, but consumes, upon the other 
half that performs all the useful works, but to which neither military 
classes nor public officials can be properly counted, we consider as 
the very destruction of modern society. Hence, the proper resources 
of the South will be found in such agricultural and other mechan- 
ical pursuits as will constitute the Southern people an isolated, self- 
sustaining community, leaving to others the task of fostering 
commerce, navigation, and what not. The proper road, when de- 
struction threatens with social dissolution, even vf whole communi- 
ties, is the cautious way of the snail, of drawing in its horns and 
isolating itself from all surrounding, dangerous contact. This, it is 
acknowledged, is the extreme remedy left to the South, but the only 
one under such a calamitous position as made by the Northern 
section. 

Let who will ponder this extreme remedy of self-preservation, 
but not of despair. Cc. D 





ART. IX.—PROPOSED NEW YORK AND MALTA MEDITERANEAN 
STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION. 


We have had several interviews with Emanuel Weiss, Esq., 
one of the projectors of the proposed line of first-class steamers 
from New York to Malta, and intermediate ports. Mr. Weiss has 
entered very earnestly upon this enterprise, and has made himself 
thoronghly familiar with the subject in all its bearings. Our con- 
versations with him have resulted in the strongest conviction that 
the interests of our commerce require the earliest attention to 
this matter, and the merchants of New York will prove recreant 
to the trust imposed _— them, as the acknowledged guardians 
of our foreign trade, if they allow so promising an adventure to 
fall into other hands. 

Our imports from the Mediterranean are large, and can be in- 
definitely increased. The products of that favored region are 
exactly of that class which can best encounter the cost of steam- 
transportation ; they are, without an exception, that we can now 
think of, all luxuries, and some of them perishable ; as, for instance, 
the oranges and lemons of Sicily, requiring quick passages. Wines, 
olives, grapes, raisins, figs, prunes, oils, sardines, etc., are essen- 
tially luxuries, and can bear a slightly increased cost of transpor- 
tation without injuring the consumer. 
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Several attempts at a regular steam communication with the 
Mediterranean have miscarried owing to a want of comprehensive- 
ness in detail. ‘They have all aimed at a special terminus, and the 
projectors seemed to have overlooked the fact that while neither 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste nor Constantinople singly 
would warrant so costly an enterprise, yet collectively they offer a 
rare field of promise for the investment of capital. To embrace 
this entire line of trade and travel the English port of Malta of- 
fers the most eligible terminus; it is the coaling and central sta- 
tion of all steamship companies frequenting that most important 
of all inland seas, one of which, the Austrian Lloyd, employs 
fifty-three ships, in the service of twelve different lines. 

Our own trade with the Mediterranean is restricted to a little 
more than twenty thousand tons of shipping, which, for the most 
part, goes out in ballast. It occurs to us just here that the govern- 
ment of the United States might have, availed itself of this fact 
to organize coaling stations out there, where our men-of-war could 
supply themselves with our superior anthracite instead of, as 
now, with English coal. 

With regard to the sources from which revenue and profit 
would be derived for the proposed company, we have space only 
for a concise statement. 

The company would assuredly monopolize the entire freightage 
now carried by sail. It is the experience of the last ten years 
that whenever or wherever steam and sail come into competition, 
the latter must go under, and this would be especially and speedily 
the result in this case from the character of the goods to be 
carried. 

Next, the government mail contract. The 4,300 miles from 
New York to Malta, including stoppages, should be performed in 
from thirteen to fourteen days, and this would save to our mails 
for Alexandria and the far East, an average detention of five days, 
to which they are now subjected in the a and French 
bureaux. This alone would entitle the line to liberal patronage 
from the government, not to mention the postal service along the 
vast shores of the Mediterranean. But there are other advan 
such as the development of an increased commerce and the influx 
of a superior class of emigrants, which would render the line as 
deserving of national support as aay ever subsidized. The Pacific 
Mail Co., besides the $450,000 a year from our government, ex- 
see: to realize £250,000 per annum from the Chinese government, 
or the transportation of Taepings and other involun emi- 
grants. Here we have a bonus for Coolies; why not also for 
mst stg Caucassians ? However, although the, route to Hong 

ong and Hakodadi, via Malta and Suez, is rather shorter than 
via Panama and San Francisco, the er would be content to 
restrict itself to the postal-service in the Mediterranean Sea and 
Indian Ocean, including British, Dutch, and Spanish India, 
Australia and the eastern coast of Africa, and would ask no further 
subsidy. 
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Then we have first-class travel, an increasing source of revenue 
and profit every year. So wonderful have been the improvements 
in the speed and comfort of modern travel, that the desire to visit 
foreign lands is encouraged by the facilities offered, and it is esti- 
mated that twenty thousand pleasure-seekers annually leave our 
shores for the gay capitals of Europe, besides the vast number 
whose business connections call them repeatedly to every part of 
the Continent and the East. Of late years, too, the stereotpyed 
tour of London, Paris, the Rhine, the beauties of Swiss and 
Italian scenery, the art of Florence, the massive grandeur of St. 
Peter’s and the treasures of the Vatican, have ceased to satisfy ; 
and the wonderful associations of the far East, with all its wealth 
of biblical, historical, and legendary lore, have attracted hundreds 
of curious and intelligent travellers. That this desire to visit 
scenes and places connected with the indelible lessons of earliest 
childhood, isa growing one in the American mind, is demonstrated 
by the late mad attempt to plant a colony in the Holy Land, and, 
more reasonably, by the excursion of the “Quaker City,” not 
yet terminated. For this excursion it is understood each pas- 
senger has paid $1,200, showing how attractive the trip must 
have been considered. A fare of $150, in gold, to Malta, would 
place the trip within the means of thousands who are now deterred 
from attempting it on account of the outlay ; and, in view of the 
low price of provisions and wines in the Mediterranean, this fare 
would leave a large margin of profit to the company. Experi- 
ments now in progress warrant the belief that petroleum will soon 
be successfully applied for the generation of steam, without 
danger, and the economy of space thus assured, will add largely 
to the profits of the company. 

Besides first-class travel—to which the option of going out one 
way and returning another, escaping, once at least, the vexations 
of English and I’rench custom-houses, would be a boon—a large 
immigration can certainly be relied upon. Southern Europe and 
Turkey might be tapped for the benefit of the suffering South, as 
Ireland and Germany have been for the benefit of the prosperous 
North and West. In Spain the Bourbon yoke is borne with im- 
patience ; in Sicily and Calabria but few will recognize in their 
new Savoyard sovereign a national leader, and from the industrious 
peasantry of these countries, as well as from the Cretan refugees, 
residing now among the penurious Greeks, large numbers might 
be enlisted for the ranks of our all-absorbing Democracy. 

To the South the immigration from these latitudes will have 
especial value, as it will naturally seek the climate to which it 
has been accustomed, and as the immigrant can at once, if he 
prefers it, find profitable employment in the culture of the same 
products to which he has been habituated. That part of Florida 
stretching along the southern boundaries of Georgia and Alabama, 
together with a large portion of the State of Louisiana, will pro- 
duce figs in greater profusion than, and of superior quality to, the 
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best fruit grown on the shores of the Mediterranean. Locate in 
either of these sections a thriving colony of southern Europeans, 
and it will not be long before the’entire demand for this delightful 
fruit for the whole country, prepared by experts, will be supplied 
from home sources, at prices which will tend rapidly to increase 
consumption, The culture of the grape and of the orange will 
give employment to many thousands; the former flourishing in 
rich profusion in almost every part of the South, and the latter 
yielding munificent returns in the States above mentioned, and on 
the sea-coast of South Carolina and Georgia. 

We have thus briefly, and we fear imperfectly, presented a few 
of the arguments presented by Mr. Weiss to prove that rich ele- 
ments of success are in store for the projected line of steamers, 
and trust we will have succeeded in arousing some attention to a 
scheme in which we have the highest confidence. Mr. Weiss has 
all the necessary data to substantiate his views, and will cheer- 
fully communicate with parties who desire further information. 
He can be addressed through this office. E, Q. 5. 


ART. X.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1.—COTTON AND THE COTTON TRADE. 


OvR notes on the cotton market close on the first of November. The sit- 
uation is full of gloom. While from all parts of the world where soil and 
climate favors the cultivation of the staple, the most encouraging accounts 
come to us of increased production, of improved quality, and of advancing 
enterprise and prosperity, our own prospects continue steadily to decline, 
and the unwelcome truth is forced upon us that our prestige as a great and 
controlling cotton-producing power, is passiag away from us forever. While 
the cultivation of the plant is surrounded here with all the embarrassments 
of restricted means, inefficient labor, and adverse legislation, British wealth 
and British enterprise is lavished upon her distant possessions, and even in 
other countries, wherever her diplomacy coald wield its subtle influence. 
In far off Abyssinia, under the convenient cover of obtaining redress for 
some petty grievances, England aims to plant a colony,—not peaceably, but 
under the protection of an army of Asiatics. That she will succeed, the his- 
tory of her aggressive policy through many centuries leaves no doubt, and 
thus she will acquire not only a magnificent cotton field, two thousand miles 
nearer than her East India possessions, but an outlet for her iron and her 
manufactures, on which her prosperity as a great empire chiefly rests. 

From the latest reports to the British Cotton Supply Association, from all 
parts of India—from the Cape Colony and from Jamaica—we learn that the 
prospects are most encouraging, and that the capitalists who are at the head 
of the cotton growing-business in these provinces, feel satisfied that hencefor- 
ward they have nothing to fear from American competition. Even in Mace- 
donia the crop has attained considerable proportions, and this year is ex- 
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pected to yield 28,000,000 pounds. In Egypt, where a staple superior to the 
American is grown, the Viceroy is stimulating production by the most en- 
lightened liberality to producers, and by devoting his private estates to the 
growth of the plant with every advantage which improved machinery, in- 
telligence and wealth can furnish. In the Ottoman empire the matter of 
cotton culture is considered of so much importance, that the Sultan has ap- 
pointed officers of the best talent to supervise the measures he has inaugu- 
rated for its encouragement. Uncultivated lands, belonging to the State, 
have been granted free of rental for cotton plantations, and he has exempted 
these lands for five years from all taxation. He admits free of duty all im- 
plements and machines required for the cultivation of cotton, has commuted 
tithes, and has made:a liberal distribution of many hundreds of tons of 
American cotton seed through the cotton growing districts. The seed thus 
introduced has slightly deteriorated, and may require renewal, but the yield 
is satisfactory, and the exports have increased from 41,300 cwt.in 1862, to 
223,000 ewt. in 1865. ° 

The contrast between the facilities which are afforded by these governments 
to their subjects in increasing the cultivation of this great staple of com- 
merce, and the oppressions to which we are subjected by the vindictive leg- 
islation of our “Centralized Direction,” is most unhappy. We have coun- 
seled patience, fortitude, industry and energy, and have seen these virtues 
faithfully exercised under the most dejecting circumstances, and yet, witha 
promise of partial successin the end; but now, with four States Africanized, 
and six more easy victims to the same process, what hope remains even to 
the most sanguine? None; save and except so startling a revelation of 
popular reprobation, that the party in power dare not neglect its admoni- 
tions, and must do and undo as the people’s voice directs. 

The economic aspect of this question is ably presented in the article we 
subjoin, from a late issue of the New York Shipping List, but the subject 
cannot be considered without reference to its political connections. It is all 
very well to suggest relief and recovery through a combination of northern 
capital with southern skill, but while the skill is abundant, and is eager for 
employment, it is idle to ask capital to venture until order is restored, and 
the South relieved from those interferences with her labor on the part of mil- 
itary satrapsand Bureau officials, which would render the wisest association 
and expenditure of knowledge and means totally unavailing. This is the 
root of the difficulty. Capital, though suspicious, is shrewd and restless, 
and let political quiet be once assured, the fertile lands of the South will 
soon attract that degree of attention which their value so well deserves. 


The extraordinary depression of Cotton attracts attention, and suggests 
the urgent necessity of adopting some means whereby our Southern plant- 
ing interest may be placed seen a footing that will enable it to successfully 
compete with Hindoo and other cheap labor in the new sources of supply. 
The present gold price of cotton is nearly as low as before the rebellion, 
while the cost of production, including labor, live stock, implements, the 
——— tax of 2} cents, etc., is materially higher, and unless speedy action 
8 he taken to meet the cha conditions of culture, it is feared that 
the planting interest of the South must inevitably be crushed out. Indeed, 
this is the great economic question of the day, and its solution must be 
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promptly reached, or our supply of this article of prime necessity may, ere 
long, be inadequate to the demand for home consumption, to say nothing of 
export. 

he capital of the North, its banks and manufactories, and indeed all the 
material interests of the country, are deeply interested in this question. The 
South once considered cotton as “ King,” but while the wer demonstrated 
this to be a fallacy, it is, nevertheless, a great power—greater, probably, 
than any other commodity in the country. If it does not control the diplo- 
macy of nations in time of war, it certainly, toa great extent, regulates com- 
merce in time of peace. This power, then, we must not permit to slip from 
our grasp. We must build it up to its former status, and it should be done 
without unnecessary delay. The problem is, can this be done, unaided, by 
the South alone? e think not. The South is bankrupt—without a 
or the requisite credit, and, therefore, is powerless to move forward wit 
necessary alacrity. Northern men with Northern capital, it is clear, must 
come to the rescue by combination and associated companies, incorporated 
under the facile laws of New York, and this end, it is believed, can be read- 
ily accomplished. 

Let stock companies be formed, combining northern capital and southern 
skill in the culture of cotton, and the beginhing of a new era will dawn upon 
the South. Stock companies, thus organized, will have a solid basis, the 
best lands of the country constituting their capital, and they will not only be 
dividend paying stocks, but will have assured and stable value, not liable 
to the fluctuations of fancy stocks which have a merely speculative value. 

We are informed that a movement in this direction has already been 
made with two large and valuable plantations in North Alabama, the greater 
portion of the stock having been subscribed, and the company being now 
in process of incorporation under the name of the “ Huntsville, Alabama, 
Plantation Company.” This movement appears to be a step in the direction 
of practical reconstruction, which the South and tlie North will appreciate 
more than all the logic of debate. 

At the present low price of the staple the tax of 2} cents per Ib. is felt to 
be most oppressive. When cotton was selling at 35 to 40 cents per lb, it 
was comparatively harmless ; but now, with the price greatly depreciated, 
the question of tax becomes of vast importance. From the agitation by the 
various Chambers of Commerce and Boards of trade North and South, in fa- 
vor of abrogating the excise, we are inclined to believe that Congress, at 
the ensuing session, will recognise the necessity of doing away with it. The 
tax was originally imposed with the view of relieving the burthens of the 
North ; but instead of accomplishing this purpose, it has really injured all 
sections. The present price of cotton, it is said, nets planters ag about 12 
to 14 cents, which hardly meets the present cost of production. If we con- 
tinue the tax, nothing is more certain, in our opinion, than that India, Egypt 
and Brazil will regulate the price, as, in fact, they are now doing. We do 
not think our necessities warrant any such departure from a sound princi- 
ple of political economy as that of taxing a raw material, one of our chief 
agricultural products, in such a manner as to give a dangerous stimulus to 
the production of other countries. The cotton of Egypt and Brazil is better 
than our uplands, and, therefore, takes precedence in the European markets. 
The largest sepply of foreign cotton is the East India, or Surat. This for- 
merly sold at about two-thirds the price of American, but the improvements 
in English machinery for the manufacture of the short-stapled article have 
seer Surats to average more than three-fourths the value of American 
upland. 

The extent to which our cotton trade has been cut up by the war, is seen 
by statistics which have been compiled, showing that, for the ten years pre- 
ceding the war, the imports of American cotton into Great Britain, amounted 
to 7,127,500,000 Ibs., and of the cotton of other countries to 2,161,000,000 Ibs. ; 
the proportion of the whole imports consisting of American being 77 per 
cent., and of all other countries 23 per cent. In 1865, the proportion of 
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American was 14 percent., and of other countries, 86 per cent. ; but, owing 
to the continuance of the war during the first four months of the year, that 
— must be regarded as exceptional. In 1866, when planting in the 
uth had been resumed, the receipts from the United States were 38 per 
cent. of the whole, and from other countries 62 per cent. Taking the receipts 
at Liverpool, for the two last cotton — (ending August 31, 1866 and 
1867), we find the proportion in bales been 87 per cent. of American, and 
63 per cent. of other countries. These facts and figures indicate the advan- 
tage gained over us by the new cotton fields, and the oniy means by which 
we can recover the ground we have lost, would seem to be to reduce the 
cost of production by removing the burthens of taxation, and thus invite 
fresh capital into the business, in the manner we have briefly pointed out. 

The Shipping List, it will be seen, dreads—if prompt measures are not 
soon adopted—the possibility of our supplies, ere long, falling short even of 
the home demand. This is noidleapprehension. Our Southern exchanges 
are freighted with communications from experienced planters urging the 
abandonment of the old system of exclusive cotton culture, and showing the 
advantages of farming a variety of products, raising stock and making the 
plantation in all respects self-supporting, with only enough cotton for home 
uses, and to exchange for articles which cannot be grown or manufactured 
on the place. A general acquiescence in these views, would, we doubt not, 
bring about the happiest results to our agriculturists, though, perhaps, the 
total. impoverishment of the New England cotton lords might follow. 
Under our agricultural heading, we reprint some of the communications and 
suggestions we have referred to. 

The following table from the New York Financial Chronicle, exhibits at a 
glance the movement in cotton at all the ports, from Sept. Ist to the latest 
dates : 

RECEIPTS AND Exports oF CoTTON (BALES) SINCE Sept. 1, AND Stocks 
AT DATES MENTIONED. 
Exported since Sept. 1 to 


. Received shipm’ts 
PoRTs. since Great F Other Total...” Nor- Stock. 
Septem’r1 Britain *™"°°for’gn ‘thernPorts 
New Orleahs, Oct. 25 27,302 4,200 682 .... 4882 12,808 33,182 
Mobile, Oct. 25...... 81,170 4926 .... .... 4,926 7,477 14672 
Charleston, Oct. 25.. 22,888 .... .... ..-. «eee 16,895 17,752 
Savannah, Oct.25... 45,442 eee. eae 603 30,281 15,302 
Texas, Oct. 18....... 970 472 = ...s .s.. 472 1,818 2,188 
New York, Nov. 1*.. 4,94 19,791 832 3,482 24,055 cose 29,877 
Florida, Oct. 25 ..... 181 Sbae newt. Vises. (dss fen 5 
N. Carolina, Nov.1.. 1,966 te i i 
Virginia, Nov. 1..... Re Se See ee ee ere 
Other ports, Nov.1*. 1,598 .... .... 112 112 1,598 13,000 








Total this year .... 141,294 29,004 1,514 8,544 85,052 77,071 115,978 


Same time last year.. 160,982 . 52,447 10,585 3,033 66,065 104,720 294,097 


* In this table we deduct from the receipts at each port for the week all 
received at such port from other Southern ports. For instance, each week 
there is a certain amount shipped from Florida to Savannah, which, in esti- 
mating the total receipts, must be deducted, as thé same shipment appears in 
the Florida return. e are thus particular in the statement of this fact, as 
some of our readers fail to understand it. 
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The course of the market, since our last report, has involved but few changes. 
The fractional improvement in prices experienced towards the middle of Oc- 
tober, has not been sustained, and the market closed dull in New York on 
the 1st November, at the following quotations : 









N. Orleans & 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. Texas. 
OQUMEROEF 6.05 i 0.0 00 SESE Ved ceeE Per lb. 15 15 16 16 
Good Ordinary. ............++: “ 17 17 18 18 
Low Middling................ * 18 18 19 19 
ENN i oF ialin dieé'o ead. 500% ¢ 19 19 20 20 





Dwie: GEN e 008 ae “ 20 21 22 23 








Mr. Alexander Delmar, Director of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, 
furnishes returns from four hundred and eighty-four divisions in the South, 
showing that 5,067,025 acres have been planted in cotton, from which the es- 
timated yield is 1,565,367 bales of four hundred and fifty poundseach. Sev- 
eral divisions remain to be heard from, but the Bureau estimates that the re- 
turns will not materially affect the above estimate. It will be observed that 
these figures fall short of the enormous amount of 700,000 bales of the popu- 
lar estimate—a difference which further development only can reconcile. 





2.—THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


The New York World presents the following summary of the important 
changes in this branch of industry and commerce, brought about by the late 
war : 


The changes which the late war has effected in the course of trade in lead- 
ing staples, are scarcely less marked than the social and political revolution 
that has occurred. The commercial and financial results seem, indeed, to 
be more strongly established than any other. The Southern cities, which 
formerly controlled, undisputed, the marketing of the great Southern prod- 
ucts —cotton and tobacco—seem at present to be utterly destitute of the ne- 
cessary monetary and shipping facilities required to resume their old posi- 
tion. New York, since mt war, has exercised a greater influence over cot- 
ton than either New Orleans or Liverpool ; and the coming year promises to 
show a still greater preponderance in our influence over that staple. 

But in the course of the tobacco trade of the country there has been even 
greater development of the business of New York than in cotton. Before 
the war, nearly the whole of the great quantities of tobacco raised in the 
Ohio Valley, found a market at New Orleans. But in April, 1861, the Mis- 
sissippi River was closed by the belligerents, and remained practically closed 
till April, 1865. The receipts of tobacco at New Orleans, in 1858, were 87,144 
hhds.: while for the year just ended there are only about 16,000 hhds. 
The inspections of tobacco in New York, in 1860, were only 24,000 hhds. ; 
1863, only 13,000 hhds. ; increasing in 1864 to 112,000 hhds. The quantity 
inspected at this market since 1864 has varied from 40,000 to 100,000 hhds. 
During the current year the hold of New York upon the tobacco trade has 
seemed to be stronger than at any previous time. This has been mainly due 
to the fact that here alone have sufficient money facilities been afforded for 
the speculative movement that has been going on; here alone, also, has there 
been a supply of shipping requisite to the distribution of the crop to the dif- 
ferent markets of Europe. 

The growth of our trade in seed leaf has been even greater than in Ken- 
tucky tobacco. In 1850 there were no more than 6,000 cases of seed leaf re- 
ceived at New York. This had increased in 1866 to 66,000 cases—and will 
probably amount to 80,000 cases for the current year. The manufacture of 
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tobacco at this city and its vicinity, was very actively carried on during the 
war; but with the return of peace much of this part of the business has re- 
turned to Virginia, where the average temperature of the atmosphere is 
more favorable to the work. 
Baltimore has shared somewhat in the northward turn to the tobacco trade, 
but her business has somewhat fallen off in favor of New York since the first 
ears of the war. The exports of tobacco from New York and Baltimore, 
ve been as follows: 


From From 

N. York. Balt. 

Dae. 5s cv ccccdkwcchehibecnssctckspepeeraeiries 43 548 77,782 
FERRARA yes or ae Oe Bee Ret 9 Pe tye 50,442 47,788 
Mains cc cca 6a dd 00s se eREEe oats . cote eee 60,748 40,76) 
ere us eS a ee oe yee 83,567 42,350 
CB PPP eager oe ko. eres ee ee. 68,133 87,662 
GES Sande wn oct bavicn'tc MERE EE TED cleo Uae Rclbgab bs COib Wal 55,495 44,874 


The exports of tobacco from the United States, since Nov. 1, 1866, have 
been as follows : 











lbs. 
From Hhds. Cases. Bales. Manf'd. 
el Pere en ene = 81,242 46,361 25,279 8,113,249 
Webtenane. 5. . ke lets eee 67,091 182 — 286,668 
NOG 2. diio nnd sien chews 1,546 4,401 8,406 4,516 
DD o.oo spe canedekebhas 84 14 — — 
New Orleans. ......c.cccocvaces 9,769 — 263 ao 
Philadelphia. ................0. 26 31 47 126,518 
San: Peanciaco... .<2is) csv ct eee — 438 65 ee 
ME. 3... dass. dcaniede ume’ 926 29 — — 
Total since Nov. 1.......... 160,634 51,406 29,060 8,530,950 
The direction of this large movement is shown by the following state- 
ment: 
Manf’d. 
To Hhds. Cases. Bales. Ibe. 
Groat Betteie. 5:2... icc cc ted 23,562 2,722 232 1,358,865 
OU bis: 5.50» s-0s 0 enero Sea 50,171 88,019 16,695 293,450 
PII 550 6 so soo 0's, 00nd pea ee 6,300 891 13 59,977 
SES TC 'Gc cs bec oc ean cane ee 26,275 279 — 17,276 
WM Vi tee oa. SA 19,026 21 — 49,876 
PRs. scics . 00% dibs Bo S6 OR 18,841 25 99 18,215 
Spain, Gibraltar, &c............. 11,170 1,635 20 663,028 
Mediterranean.................. 1,096 61 72,605 
Africa, & ........... fain eee ke 1,858 371 1,213 178,940 
China, India, &................ a 2,347 97 8,142 
Australia, Be . 2. iki tees 100 851 20 8,995,437 
British North American Provinces, 702 287 194 312,061 
South America ........ ........ 229 1,810 8,164 694,404 
WYSE MD, .. oc bac ee acetone 913 1,403 7,082 767,089 
AR ORM 6 kG. ch eee 891 682 231 15,484 
& 
Total since Nov. 1........... 160,600 51,406 29,060 8,580,951 


Of the crop prospects this year, the Tobacco Leaf says: 

The frost mentioned in our last issue only affected the tobacco in bottom 
lands, but planters were frightened into a general cutting, and the Western 
crop may accordingly be called housed—much of it in an unripe con- 
dition. The frost in Virginia has lessened the crop — 5,000 hogs- 
heads, the estimates now being reduced to 50,000 hogsheads, or only 
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6,000 more than the last. Altogether, the estimate of this year’s cro 
varies from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of those of last year. The Comm 
sioner of Agriculture at Washington, calculates, after careful investigation, 
Kentucky at 24 per cent. less, and Missouri and other Missouri varieties 
North of the Ohio, at 10 per cent. more than those of last ‘Pag The Com- 
missioner, however, does not profess to give perfectly reliable data, as, with 
all his facilities, his estimates are more or less conjectural. As showing the 
opinion of dealers and others on this point, we quote from the last monthly 
circular of Charles B. Fallenstein & Son, of this city. It says: “ Late Mis- 
souri files express a hope of from one-third to one-half of last year’s crop of fine 
quality. Kentucky accounts are unpromising. From Ohio the accounts are 
most unfavorable, and the production is estimated at not more than 10,000 
hhds., against 25,000 last year. Tennessee promises no more than half of 
last year’s crop, and only one-third of this, the early planting, of really 
substance, bat of indifferent length. Maryland, if not prevented by t, 
will yield a two-thirds crop. In Indiana not more than half a crop is ex- 
pected.” To sum up the entire crop situation, the circular says; “We 
cannot, with safety, calculate on more than half a crop throughout the 
West, and of this no more than one-third of really desirable quality, and 
this the early planting.” 


3.—THE GRAIN CROPS AND FOOD PRICES. 


Tue Wheat crop in England having turned out not only deficient in 
quantity, but of inferior quality, an active export demand may be expected 
for our leading food staples, if prices can be made satisfactory ; but this de- 
sirable condition is likely to be defeated by the speculative cliques and com- 
binations in the Eastern Ports, who are only awaiting the closing of the ca- 
nals to commence their manipulations. Wielding immense resources, there 
is not so much Gifficulty in obtaining the control of the market as our rea- 
ders would suppose. The probable receipts can be estimated with the great- 
est exactitude, as these must be regulated by the capacity of the railroads, 
and the object of the speculator is, by inflating prices, gradually to get the 
market largely oversold on time contracts, and then, in the parlance of the 
Exchange, produce a “corner.” The course of prices rarely depends on the 
actual amount of food in the country, be that amount ever so much in excess 
of probable wants; but is really governed by the clique movements of a few 
strong operators, who take large risks in view of the enormous profits result- 
ing from a successful “twist.” On this subject, the New York Shipping 
List remarks : 

The best evidence of the truth of the statements that have been made from 
time to time concerning this leading cause of the unnaturally high prices of 
Flour and Grain during the past year, has been supplied by the commercial 
reports of Chicago, the great centre of the Grain trade on this Continent. 
They clearly prove that speculative efforts have been made to sustain prices 
above their natural level. The process of buying and selling, without a 
bushel of Grain changing hands, or ever being owned by the parties to some 
of the transactions recorded, is said to be of common occurrence in that city. 
This system of doing business is pronounced gambling, and such contracts 
are by a law of Illinois declared null and void. Several Chicago operators 
have lately been arrested under the provisions of that law, but we have no 
idea that any good will come of it. In fact, just such practices are more or 
less indulged in this city, and it is quite probable that most of the Chicago 
“combinations” and “ corners” are largely supported or backed up by New 
York operators. Legislative action, either State or National, would most 
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likely be powerless so restrain this mode of operations, just as Congress, 
during the late war, was powerless to suppress speculation in gold, and how- 
ever obnoxious it may be to the great mass of the people, it will doubtless 
be continued so long as we have a daily and hourly fluctuating currency. 


With regard to the probable demand from Europe, the same able paper 
SAYS : 

The Wheat crop of England turns out to be much shorter than was at first 
supposed, and, with their usual forecast, the authorities have taken meas- 
ures to make good the deficiency from Foreign sources. A late London 
paper states that orders had already been been transmitted to Russia, Prus- 
sia, France and the United States, to purchase eight million bushels of 
Wheat, and concludes that Wheat in England must be a dear commodity 
during the coming winter. France, owing to the limited quantity of wheat 
produced this season com with the wants of the people, will not be in 
a position to forward additional supplies of Grain, unless in the way of re- 
exports obtained from other sources—for her own crop is so short as to ne- 
cessitate her to compete with England in foreign markets. Hence, the two 
great sources of supply will be Russia and the United States, with moderate 
supples possibly from Chile and Australia—the last mentioned country hav- 
ing been favored with an excellent crop, as may be inferred from the fact 
that Wheat was selling at last accounts as low as 4a. 6d. per bushel. 

It has been intimated that a considerable portion of the late purchases of 
Wheat in our market were made through English operators for French ac- 
count, but we are not prepared to say how much truth there may be in this. 
The fact that the late rise in the price of the article in England is partly as- 
cribed to French puchasers there, however, would seem to give color to 
the rumor. The average annual production of Wheat in France is not far 
from 35,000,000 qrs., against some 15,000,000 qrs. in Great Britain ; but these 
figures, it would seem, are considerably reduced this year by deficient crops, 
to which must be added the exhaustion of old stocks. We have met with 
no authentic data as to the actual deficiency in the Wheat supplies of 
England and France, but that it is large may be inferred from the fact that 
prices in England have lately risen to the highest point touched since the 
Crimean war. 

That the food deficiencies of England and France must inure greatly to 
the advantage of this country, is already apparent in the large quantities of 
Flour and Wheat now goiny forward to Great Britain, thus contributing ma- 
terially to the reduction of the trade balance against us. and affording profit- 
able employment for our shipping. During the first eight months of the pres- 
ent year, Great Britain imported 21,031,647 cwts. of Wheat, against 15,529,299 
cwts. in the corresponding period in 1866, and 11,565,473 ewts. in 1865 ; and 
of Flour, 2,267,532 ewts., against 3,637,648 cwts in the corresponding period 
of 1866, and 2,126,704 ewts. in 1865. Russia and Prussia take the lead in 
Wheat, and France in Flour. The supplies of Wheat drawn from France 
were only 531,976 ewts., against 3,305,024 cwts. same time last year. The 
supplies from the United States have largely increased, being in the first 
eight months 1,738,945 ewts. Wheat, against only 345,750 cwts. same last 
year ; and 208,704 ewts. Flour against 193,051 cwts. the corresponding months 
in 1866. But the succeeding four months will show a far greater gain. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the necessity of making such heavy pur- 
chases of food in foreign markets, as France and England will be compelled 
to make this season, would be apt to create serious disturbance in the money 
markets of those countries. But with the present enormous reserves of the 
banks of those countries, no serious derangement of the finances is at all 
probable. In all probability, both England and France will be compelled 
to ship some of their gold to the continent, but.the trade relations between 
those countries and the United States is such that it is hardly probable that 
foreign gold will find its way to our shores in payment of Grain. 
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4.—THE BRITISH OIL FISHERIES. 

For the annexed summary of the present condition of the British oil fish- 
eries, we are indebted to the Pall Mali Gazette, a journal always well filled 
with useful information : 


Sixty years since there was a fleet of sixty whalers sailing from the Hum 
ber, but that number has dwindled down toa few ships, and the total num- 
ber of whaling vessels in the United Kingdom has become reduced from one 
hundred and sixty to considerably less than a third of that number. As 
whale oil must be had, and as it is said there is a demand for more than can 
be obtained, it will naturally be asked how the trade has fallen off. Some 
say the whales are not so plentiful as they were half a century ago; that is 
one answer ; and there are also those who affirm that the trade has fallen 
off owing to a series of bad years having discouraged enterprise. We have 
beside us notes of various misfortunes that befell the whaling fleet. The bad 
years seem to have begun in 1835, when five of the Hull vessels were lost, 
and the ships sailing from the port of Lendon obtained no fish. LWext year 
there was no improvement in the fishery: eight of the Hull boats returned 
empty, seven of the Peterhead ships came home clean, and the ships of 
other ports were equally unfortunate. Kirkcaldy had four out of five ships 
clean, while the Montrose ships came home as empty as they left. The four fol- 
lowing years (with the exception of a slight improvement in 1833), were almost 
equally bad. These years gave such a blow to the trade that some of the 
ports, such as Liverpool, Grimsby and London, gave up the venture alto- 
gether ; while Hull, instead of having sixty ships, was in 1840 represented 
by two; Dundee by three instead of nine, Newcastle sent out one instead of 
five,and so on. Since these dates there has been, on the average, only one 
really good year in every three, and that would seem not to pay sufficiently 
well to bring back the pay to its old point of prosperity. The gains of the 
whale fishery are very large when the ships are successful, but a few bad 
years soon run away with the profit. 

We observed lately that one or two of the Scottish provincial journals 
were trying to magnify the whaling trade, as if it were still an enterprise of 
as much importance as it used to be half a century ago. Now, without in- 
terfering in the question as to whether Peterhead or Dundee be at present 
the metropolis of the oil trade, we think we can show from the statistics of 
the Peterhead fishery that the trade is really nothing compared with what 
it was once in Scotland. The trade began in that town in the year 1788, 
from which time till 1802, it was represented by one vessel, which for some 
years was very unfortunate. Another ship appears to have tried the adven- 
ture in 1802, and, missing 1805, to have sufficed for the trade till 1810, after 
which year the vessels increased in number till 1821, when the fleet num- 
bered sixteen ships, and the adventure extended to Davis Straits. Over a 
considerable number of years the Peterhead whaling squadron averaged 
about a dozen vessels, but in the year 1857 no less than thirty-one ships left 
the port to engage in the whale and seal fishery, for the fishery had by that 
time become an important part of the oil fisheries. The Peterhead fleet con- 
sists at present of twelve vessels. As to the question whether the whales are 
still as numerous as they were half a century ago, we can only say that, 
notwithstanding the enormous numbers which are reported by whaling Cap- 
tains as having been seen, the take, so far as Peterhead is concerned, was in 
1862 only ten fish to seventeen ships, a sad contrast to the year 1823, when 
two hundred and seventy-eight whales fell to the share of the fifteen of the 
Peterhead ships alone. 

Culling still further from the Peterliead statistics, we find that in 1814 
seven vessels avera, 198} tons of oil, while the seventeen vessels engaged 
in the fishery of 1864 had only 33 tons each. During the last ten years the 
number of whales caught has fluctuated very considerably, In 1863 seven- 
teen vessels took 18; in 1856 twenty-eight ships caught 72; and in 1862 
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the seventeen Peterhead ships got 10 fish. In the same year the catch of 
whales is exceedingly variable. In 1849, for instance, while the twelve 
vessels of Peterhead took only 33 fish, the five Dundee ships captured no 
fewer than 85. Again, in 1859, Peterhead obtained for its twenty-six ships 
19 whales, while Dundee had more than three times as many for less than a 
fourth of the number of ships. The value of the Dundee whale fishing of 
last year, including the whalebone, which is very valuable, is estima at 
£26,000. Three of the ships came home clean, but the other eight made 
among them 347 tons of oil, two of the vessels having each 70 tons, and the 
lowest quantity in any ship being 7 tons. We are not aware of the present 
annual value of the British oil fisheries, but for the eleven years ending in 
1859, we have ascertained from a tolerably correct return, that it amounted 
to £1,362,256, which was made up by the slaughter of over a million of seals 
and over 1,200 whales. 

The seal fishery has become of great importance, the ships being able to 
make up with seals what they want in whales, and seal oil is in high es- 
teem. Vast numbers of seals are annually slaughtered ; this year one of 
the Dundee ships was reported to have had on board about 12,000, while the 
Peterhead vessels had from 2,000 to 7,000 each. In the three years 1843-4-5 
the Peterhead ships brought home upwards of 271,000 seals. ‘The Camper- 
down, a steam whaler of ‘Dathin, captured last year no less than 22,500 of 
the animals, yielding 260 tons of oil. valued at close upon £11,000; but 
three of the Dundee vessels returned clean, having neither seals nor whales. 
The quantity of seals that we have indicated as being taken are those taken 
by British ships. The Americans send more vessels and make more captures 
than we do. It must be obvious to all who know the seal to be a slow-breed- 
ing animal, that if, in addition to the hundreds of thousands which are annu- 
ally devoured, hundreds of thousands are annually slaughtered for the sake 
of their skins and oil, it must presently tell on the productiveness of the 
fisheries, although it may be true that the ice is sometimes black with them 
for miles and miles, and that the different ships may be preying on the same 
pack, but at such a distance as to be invisible. 

The old seals come upon the ice to have their young, and that, of course, is 
the time selected for the battue, when the sailors shoot the old and club the 
young ones with great dexterity and industry. It is a good day’s work, we 
are told, for the crew of a well-manned ship to kill five hundred old seals and 
two thousand young ones. Whena pack of seals is found, it is necessary to 
attack them expeditiously, because in an hour or two they may all take to 
the water. Only the skins and blubber of the animals are taken ; the former 
average in value from about six shillings and sixpence each to double that 
sum, and the oil may be reckoned of the same value as the oil yielded by the 
whale—at present about £50 per ton. It takes forty prime old seals to pro- 
duce a ton of oil, and a hundred young ones to yield the same quantity ; but if 
the old seals are not taken early in the season they begin to lose flesh, and 
the number required in order to obtain a ton of oil must be largely in- 


5.—A NEW TRADE. 


The New York Journal of Commerce thus alludes to a new and important 
discovery by which an article hitherto regarded as worthless, is adapted to 
many purposes of utility : 

Scientific research and intelligent investigation are constantly adding 
new substances to those already recognized as possessing a mercantile value. 
Within a few months a new textile has been announced, but a more 1ecent 
discovery promises practical results not only immediate, but havin» gn im- 
portant bearing upon various interests. A :; ecies of sponge (not the ordi- 
nary sponge of commerce, but grass-spong , heretofore consider d useless), 
which grows in exhaustless quantities am-ng the coral formations of the 
Bahama Islands and on the coast of Mexico and Florida, is ascertained to be 
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exactly suited to a large variety of mechanical purposes, and is destined to 
enter largely into domestic consumption. It ws in very shallow water, 
and hence requires no skill or labor for its production. 

Although the peculiar properties of this vegetable wth were unknown 
until within a recent period, vessels are leaving New York and Boston ya 
larly to obtain cargoes, and the substance, as prepared by machinery at t 
factory in Birmingham, Ct., is in demand for bedding and upholstering pur- 
poses far beyond the means now at command for its supply. As a substitute 
for curled hair and feathers which were becoming too expensive for any ex- 
cept the opulent classes, it seems complete. Henceforth the poor man can 
throw away his bed of straw, and at a moderate expense provide himself 
— a place of rest as soft and luxurious as those more favored with worldly 
goods. 

The newly-discovered sponge grows in a scraggy form among the corals 
of the sea-shore, and is gathered by the natives of the Bahamas, and deliv- 
ered dry at a certain price per pound, payable in merchandise at the various 
places of deposit. A schooner belonging to the New York Elastic Sponge 
Manufacturing Company left this city last week on her fourth trip; and 
another belonging to the American Patent Sponge Company, of Boston, left 
at the same time—the latter company paying a royalty to the former. Each 
vessel brings from 80,000 to 100 000 Ibs., compressed into bales by machinery. 
To render this substance merchantable, the process is to put it into what 
paper manufacturers call a “stuff engine,” where it is cut, washed, and freed 
from calcareous matter and other impurities. It is afterward passed through 
a series of rubber rollers, saturated with glycerine (which preserves its natu- 
ral elasticity), and is then seasoned in ovens, and baled. A single inch 
will expand to twelve times its compressed bulk. Thus prepared, the sponge 
is free from all forms of insect life, never packs, is not liable to decay, and 
is much softer and more elastic than other materials which it seems des- 
tined to displace—at least to a certain extent. One pound is considered 
equivalent to one and a half or two of either feathers or hair, and its cost 
is comparatively small. For carriages, upholstery, car seats, church cush- 
—_ en etc., sponge is already in extensive use, and is highly com- 
mended. 

As a new commodity furnishing employment for sicxill and labor, starting 
new processes in machinery, and especially as affording to all classes ad- 
ditional means of comfort without a corresponding tax upon pecuniary re- 
sources, the discovery thus announced possesses no little commercial im- 
portance. 


ART. XIL—DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


1—THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Iy our last issue we presented the condition of the Central Pacific portion 
of the great national avenue across the continent, and we now add a brief 
statement concerning the progress and prospects of the Union Pacific consti- 
tuting its eastern connection. This road has been pushed forward with un- 
exampled energy, and while we write, the whistle of the locomotive awakens 
the echoes in the Black Hills which form the easterly spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, 517 miles from Omaha, the eastern terminus of the road. One 
hundred and fifty miles of heavy work remains to be performed to cross the 
Rocky Mountains, and then the balance of the work presents no greater 
obstacles than were encountered in the construction of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, or many other of the eastern lines. 

The resources of the company are sufficiently ample to insure the most 
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vigorous prosecution of the work, and as the Central Pacific is extending its 
track westward with equal energy, it is confidently announced that as early 
as 1870 the two lines will meet, and this great highway forming the MAIN 
STEAM LINE across the continent will be thrown open to the trade and travel 
of the public in its entire length. The results that will ensue upon the 
completion of this gigantic enterprise are conjectural, but must be marvel- 
lous. We have estimates of what the travel is now, but who can tell what 
it will be when the ease and comfort of the journey will invite the tourist 
to look for himself upon those wonderful manifestations of nature’s handi- 
work, of which we have hitherto caught but dim conceptions through the 
pencil of the artist, or the pen of the adventurous traveler? We fancy that 
we already realize the mineral wealth of the region through which this road 
and its divisions will pass; but we must be prepared for developments under 
the stimulus of increased population, and comparatively cheap transporta- 
tion, which will more than double the product of the precious nietals. The 
Hon. E. D. Mansfield, of Ohio, a gentleman thoroughly familiar with railroad 
enterprises, estimates the future of the road as follows : 

There can be no doubt that. the number of passengers will be more than 
doubled by the completion of the road ; so also, the road would take all the 
very light and valuable goods, which would be greatly increased by the 


China trade. Taking these things into view—estimating passengers at 7} 
per mile and goods at $1 per cubic foot—we have 


300,000 passengers at $150 each............ $45,000,000 
800,000 tons at $34. ............. 0c. ce eeees 10,200,000 
Gross receipts................ $55,200,000 

Deduct 60 per cent. for total expenses..... $22,080,000 
Deduct 5th for California part.............. 4,416,000 
Leaves for net profit............ 17,664,000 





This may seem very large to those who have not examined the subject, 
but it must be remembered—1st, that the longest lines of road are the most 
profitable ; 2d, that this road connects two oceans, and the vast population 
of Western Europe and Eastern Asia ; 3d, that the immense mining regions 
of Idaho, Montana, Nevada, California, just developing, will produce a tran- 
sit of persons and freight, at present beyond belief. Weleave this estimate 
on record as 3 moderate (not an exaggerated) view of the business and pro- 
fits which may be fairly expected ftom the Grand Pacific Railroad. 

With regard to means for construction, a recent circular of the company 
maker the following specifications : 

When the Government determined that the road must be built, it also de- 
termined to make the most ample provisions to render its speedy construc- 
tion beyond a doubt. 

1st.—THE GRANT oF MonEY.—The Government issues to the company 
its Six PER CENT. THtRTY YEAR Bonps at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 
the whole road, and, in addition, for 150 miles across the Rocky Mountains 
this grant is trebled, making it $48,000 per fhile ; and from the termination 
of this section to the California line, (about 898 miles), the grant is doubled, 
making $32,000 per mile, the whole amount being $44,208,000. These bonds 
are issued by the Government only on the completion of each section of 
twenty miles, and after the Commissioners appointed by the President of 
the United States have certified that it is thoroughly built and supplied with 
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all the machinery, etc., of a first-class railroad. The interest on these bonds 
is paid by the United States Treasury, and the Government retains, as a 
sinking fund to be applied to repayment of principal and interest, one-half 
the regular charges made against it for transportation by the Company. 
These bonds, which are a second mortgage, are not due for thirty years, and 
it is not improbable that the value of the services to be rendered to the Go- 
vernment during the period will constitute a sinking fund sufficient for their 
redemption at maturity. 

2d.—Tue First Mortaace Bonps.—The Government authorizes the 
Company to issue its own Mortgage Bonds at the same time, and for the 
same amount, and by special act of Congress these bonds of the Company are 
made a first mortgage on the entire line and property of the road, the Go- 
vernment claim being subordinate. The amount of these bonds to be is- 
sued by the Company is strictly limited to an amount equal to those issued 
by the Government to aid in the construction of the 4 

8d.—Tue Lanp Grant.—While this is certainly munificent, at the same 
time it is most advantageous to the Government, for without it, all its own 
lands would remain almost worthless. It is a donation of every alternative 
section for twenty miles on each side of the road, or 12,800 acres per mile, 
and amounts to 20,032,000 acres, assuming the distance from Omaha to the 
California State line to be 1,565 miles. Much of this land, especially in the 
Valley of the Great Platte, is a rich alluvium, and is considered equal to any 
in the world for agricultural pu . Hon."E. D. Mansfield, the learned 
Commissioner of Statistics for the State of Ohio, estimates that at least 
9,400,009 acres will be available to the company within a moderate length 
of time, and that it is far within bounds to estimate this entire grant at 
$1.50 an acre, or $30,000,000. The Illinois Central has realized more than 
four times the sum from a similar grant. 

The interest of the bonds is more than provided for by the net earnings 
of the various sections of the road, as they are completed. For 325 miles on 
which the cars were running west from Omaha, during the quarter ending 
July 31st, the net earnings, without reckoning charges to contractors for 
transportation of materials and men, were $485,789.04, or more than four 
times the interest on the amount of bonds the company can issue on that 
length of road. As the road is extended toward the great mining centers, 
the business in freight and passengers constantly increases; and as there 
can be no competition from rival roads, the company has full power to charge 
remunerative prices. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE BUSINESS. 


It needs no argument to show that the traffic of the only railroad connec- 
ting the Atlantic and Pacific, and passing through the great mining region, 
must be immense. 

Although our annual product of the precious metals is now officially esti- 
mated at 100,000,000 per annum, a vastly greater sum will be obtained as 
soon as the Union Pacific Railroad opens the way to the golden regions of 
the Rocky Mountains. Now, the difficulties and cost of communication are 
so great that none but the very richest veins can be worked ; but with cheap 
transportation, hundreds of thousands of hardy miners will successfully de- 
velop other mines, that, with less costly working, will be even more profi- 
able than the average of those now in operation; and the business of this 
constantly increasing mining interest must pass over this road. 

The Union Pacific Railroad i presided over and managed by a body of 
well known capitalists—men in whose skill, energy and integrity, the pub- 
lic can place implicit confidence. Their first mortgage bonds—a first-class 
security thoroughly provided for, and paying six per cent. interest in gold— 
are offered on terms which will yield over nine per cent. interest, and are at- 
tracting the attention of investers. 
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2.—THE MEMPHIS AND LITTLE ROCK RAILROAD. 


Notwithstanding all the discouragements against which our people have 
to struggle, they have since the close of the war manifested a commendable 
degree of industry and enterprise, in restoring old lines of railroads to a 
working condition, and in projecting and building new ones, Of the one 
above-mentioned, the Memphis Appeal says : 


We have been informed that the president and directors of the Memphis . 
and Little Rock railroad have made arrangements whereby the eastern di- 
vision of their road extending from Memphis to Madison, on the St. Francis 
river, and the western division, from Devall’s Bluff to Little Rock, are to be 
completed by the first of next January. They have made a contract with 
Mr Tpdward Denmead, of Marietta, Ga., who agrees to put the above divi- 
sions of the road in complete running order ; to furnish labor, timber, ties, 
and all materials necessary (except iron, the company agreeing to suppl 
the rails, chairs, spikes, ete) He is to erect all bridges and Contin week 
required, build sidings, depots, water stations, stock pits, etc. ; put in new 
cross ties, and in short, put the road in thorough condition. The entire cost 
to the company, a iron is estimated at $200,000. The company 
agree to pay Mr. Denmead $20,000 in cash installments as the work pro- 

The balance which may be due him on the estimates of the engi- 
neer, is to be paid out of the earnings of the road after it is put in working 
order. The divisions referred to will be placed in charge of an experienced 
superintendent, to be selected jointly by the company and contractor, who 
will take charge of the working of the road, the company furnishing the 
rolling stock. He will make monthly > om to both parties, and pay over 
monthly the net earningsto Mr. Denmead, until the entire amount due on 
his contract shall be paid, when the working management of the road will 
revert to the company. The affairs of the road, meantime, are to be subject 
to the inspection of both parties, and the general charge of the superstruc- 
ture and work will be in the hands of its chief engineer, J. L. Meigs, Esq. A 
stage line is to be established from Madison to Clarendon, from whence a 
boat will convey passengers to Devall’s Bluff where they will take the cars 
on the western division for Little Rock. Some time since, a considerable 
amount of stock was subscribed by our business men to aid the company in 
grading the middle division of the road, which extends from the St. Francis 
to White river, forty-six miles, but oy prmren have not been made promptly, 
and the work has been retarded. The contract to grade the middle division 
was awarded to General Forrest, who has nearly twelve miles west of Mad- 
ison completed, and is sti!l at work. 


SAN ANTONIO AND MEXICAN GULF RAILROAD. 


The Indianola (Tex.) Bulletin is in ecstasies over the prospect of an early 
ecmpletion of this valuable road, which will place a rich section of Western 
Texas in direct communication with the seaboard. The beneficial effects 
of this connection to Indianola and to that part of the State intersected by it, 
as well as to northern Mexico, cannot be over-estimated. The Bulletin re- 
marks : 

We — to-day a letter from Geo. P. Warner & Co., agents for the 
Fnglish company who have taken the contract to build the above named 
mie from this point. The work will commence immediately, and will be 
prosecuted with vigor until the road is completed to San Antonio. This 
will be glorious news for the citizens of Western Texas, who have long 
labored under many disadvantages of having to transport their produce to 
market by means of wagons and carts to the coast for shipment. The great 
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saving of freight and other incidental expenses will be quite an item to re- 
main in the pockets of the citizens of the western portion of the great State 
of Texas, and will amount to an enormous sum, to be expended at home in 
useful improvements. 

Another important matter is the concentration of business at one single 
eligible point on this bay, where land and sea travel meet without obstruc- 
tion, and it is a well demonstrated fact that Indianola is the only position 
on Matagorda Bay that meets this important desideratum, and her rapid 
advancement in all that pertains to trade and commerce, in face of all oppo- 
sition, proves most indubitably the advantages she = 

All opposition is now at end, and Indianola, from the above facts, will in- 
evitably concentrate all the business of Western Texas and Mexico at her 
tere and will rapidly advance her commercial prosperity as the depot of 

estern Texas. 

This road will be of important results to Western Texas, and will tend to 
add more to her population than any other cause. Lands that are now va- 
cant will speedily be brought into cultivation, and the prospect of an easy 
and cheap transportation to a market will be the inducement for millions of 
industrious and thrifty farmers to settle the lands that are of known fertility, 
and which can be had on moderate terms. 


4.—_NORFOLK AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD. 


The Norfolk Virginian speaks hopefully of the future of this important 
enterprise ; one destined, when completed, to materially advance the com- 
mercial status of thatcity. It says: 


A correspondent writes from Carroll county, that on election day, by vote 
of the people, that county takes $100,000 in the stock of the Norfolk and 
Great Western Railroad. 

In the rush and roar of political affairs, this news comes to us from the 
Southwest with a soothing influence. It speaks eloquently of hope for the 
future, and reminds us that we have yet to achieve that great destiny as a 
commercial centre which belongs to us by virtue of our position on the con- 
tinent. 

We trust that our people will not lose sight of this great improvement 
in the midst of their present anxieties, and while we do not expect, in the 
present condition of affairs, any corporate action from Norfolk, desirable as 
that action is, still we trust that our representative men will avail them- 
selves of the Danville Fair, to visit that hospitable place, and there exchange 
views and opinions with the border counties of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

5.—THE TENNESSEE RAILROADS. 


On the 16th of October, the following resolutions were offered in the 
lower house of the Tennessee Legislature, and were at once unanimously 
adopted. There is much justice in the proposition, and similar memorials 
should be sent to Congress from every Southern State if ever representation 
is again vouchsafed to us. The resolutions read as follows : 


Whereas, The general government did, at the close of the late war, sell 
and convey to the sundry railroads of this State, a large amount-of rolling 
stock, equipments, and material for the use of said roads, which indebted- 
ness amounts to the sum of about five millions of dollars, and 

Whereas, In the depressed condition of business in this State during the 
interval which has elapsed since such sale was made, it has been impossible 
for the said roads to meet the conditions upon which sales were made, and 
this indebtedness is an incubus upon the development of the roads and 
prosperity of the State, and ; 
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Whereas, A large amount of rolling stock and material of these roads wes 
taken, used and destroyed by the general government during the war, and 
no F sae for these or the use of the roads during the time has been allowed, 
an 

Whereas, Large grants of public lands have been made to many of the 
States in the Union in aid of internal improvement, therefore 

Resolved, By the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, that a me- 
morial be presented to the Congress of the United States, praying them on 
behalf of the State of Tennessee, to donate and vig epee the amount of 
the said indebtedness, principal and interest to the State of Tennessee in aid 
of internal improvements in said State, and further, 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Represen- 
tatives be requested to do all in their power to accomplish the objects of 
this resolution. ‘3 


Commenting upon these resolutions the Nashville Union and Despatch 
remarks : 


There is no road in Tennessee that is not an important link in a “trunk” 
connection. Let us see: 1st. The Chattanooga road, the first built, brought 
Nashville in direct connection with the Eastern Gulf States, through the 
system of Georgia and Eastern Alabama, as well as with the Atlantic coast 
of Georgia, and the whole of South and North Carolina. 2nd. The Memphis 
and Charleston, a nd East and West “ Trunk line,” extending from the 
Mississippi, through its latitudinal connections with Norfolk, Washington, 
Baltimore, and thence North and East, with prospective extensions West to 
the heart of Arkansas, and to the Rocky Mountains beyond. 8rd. The East 
Tennessee and Georgia and the East Tennessee and Virginia, cutting 
through the whole extent of East Tennessee, and forming an important 
part of the great line last above, and without which the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee would be merely a lecal artery. The Louisville and Nashville, on 
the great air-line from the Northeast to the Southwest, and following the 
perpendicular from Buffalo to New Orleans. Its radiation to Memphis, 
through the Ohio and the Memphis, Louisville and Clarksville, these cou- 
stituting a sub-system reaching out into ths direct South and direct West, 
and clasping the trade pulse of the immediate valley of the Mississippi. 
4th. The Nashville and Decatur, cutting across the Memphis and Charleston 
and reaching forward to Montgomery, and thence to Pensacola, the easter- 
most and best harbor of the Mexican Gulf, and ga to the West Indies, 
and the great marts of South America. 5th. The Nashville and Northwes- 
tern, etretching across the Tennessee to the Mississippi, and reaching out 
beyond to the Missouri system, and becoming the great Rociibeastors tributary 
to the great union line to the Pacific. $th. The Edgefield and Kentucky, 
or the Nashville and Henderson, opening a direct line with Indiana, through 
Illinois to Chicago, and thence to the extreme Northwest and the Lake Su- 
arsed region. 7th. Then there are sub-connections of the Nashville and 
Northwestern, the Memphis and Charleston, and the Memphis and Ohio 
with the Mobile and Ohio, and the Mississippi Central and the Mississippi 
and Tennessee, penetrating entirely through the valley and reaching the 
gulf at Mobile, and through the mouths of the Mississippi. 

From this view of the Tennessee system of railroads, it is clear that the’ 
resolutions of Mr. Prosser do not propose to confer merely local benefits. 
The roads he proposes to relieve, really constitute the central system of the 
Union ; and all the Middle, Central, Western and Southern States are 
directly interested in upholding the Tennessee roads that are immediately 

to reap the advantages proposed. 

Besides, the whole Union has already received value for that which is now 
claimed as a debt due from these roads. There was not a road in Ten- 
nessee which was not used by the Union forces in suppressing the Rebel- 
lion. And as Mr. Prosser truthfully says, not one of them has been com- 
pensated for that use. Take the Nashville and Chattanooga, for example— 
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it had nearly two hundred miles of branches. The stock and machinery 
and iron rails of these branches were all taken for the public use during the 
war, and not returned at its close. 

The result is that while the State of Tennessee has been more liberal in 
aiding railroad improvements, she is more deeply involved, and has been 
worse treated by the general government than any other State in the 
Union. Her roads cost more, om an average, than any other, and she and 
her people have derived less local and personal benefit from them than those 
of any other State. ‘ 


Governor Brownlow having given notice to all the railroad companies in 
the State that have received State aid to provide for the January interest, 
and threatening seizure in case of failure on their part to do so, the following 
exhibit of the indebtedness of each road under this heading, and the semi- 
annual interest to be paid will be convenient for reference : 








Railroads. Capital. Interest. 

Bast Tennessee and Olio. ....... cc cece eee cece ees $2,688,000 $85,193 
Memphis and Charleston... ........00.ssseseeeees 1,844,000 49,319 
Nashville and Decatur. .........ccccccccccccesess 2,115,000 68,445 
East Tennessee and Georgia...............00-0 00s 1,690,000 54,484 
Cumberland Gap and Charleston.................. 986,000 29,570 
Nashville and Chattanooga. ................000e0+ 895,000 11,850 
Knoxville and Kentucky. ............ cceeeseeeeee 1,852,700 40,596 
McMinnville and Manchester....................- 851,400 25,541 
DACeND OME TIBI. 0 5 os 5 S00 0s ccc oviseins co0c cee seew 2,396,300 71,883 
Clarksville and Memphis ............c0cceeseeees 1,894,000 56,838 
SE ME MOMIDS bs «0 Sb wip. 00 2 & caine ove eimaaw s 1,684,800 50,544 
Nashville and Northwestern............ Koch Aesapiias 8,065,000 91,946 
Mississippi and Tennessee... ........6...c000e- neil 307,800 9,534 
Edgefield and Kentucky... ........000eeceeeeeees 1,079,000 82,105 
Mississippi Central. .........cccccssccessascecces 1,070,000 82,369 
Winchester and Alabama...............eeceeeues 1,098,250 82,945 
Knoxville and Charleston. ...........0..cc00eceees 800,000 9,000 
Rogersville and Jefferson... .......64 seceneeeeces 893,000 11,795 
Memphis and Little Rock...........sceecseeseees 105,000 8,015 
Total bonds outstanding Oct.1,1867 . ...... $25,126,000 $762,985 
De EER, os nso 0 0.4 0 cee 554404 mnsidiecdes REE. . emess's 
Total bonds and endorsements................ $27,338,000  ...... 


6.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


For the following address adopted by the Central Committee of the River 
Improvement Convention at their late session in St. Louis, we are indebted 
to the columns of the Daily Republican of that city. The matter is one of 
great interest to the people of that section, and to the cities of St. Louis and 
New Orleans: 

FELLOW-CITIZENS.— We, the Central Committee, appointed by the River 
yh ae Convention, held in the city of St. Louis, en the 13th and 14th 
of February, 1867, and representing as we do the Valley States, do hereby 
take pleasure in calling your attention to a movement in which all are 
deeply interested, and which, after candid consideration, we believe you will 
agree with us is of vital importance to the prosperity of our land. 

Never has there been an era in the history of our nation wherein economy 
becomes so imperative as in the present. Struggling as we all are under 
the heavy burden of taxes imposed to meet the necessities of the govern- 
ment, and discharge our national liabilities, while at the same time we are 
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laboring under a deplorable financial crisis, we feel assured you will give 
your earnest efforts in behalf of a movement which insures a development 
of our resources, increased ability to meet the claims of the government, 
and a large decrease in our annual expenditures. 

The movement to which we call your attention is the effort to secure the 
improvement of the navigable rivers of the Mississippi Valley. Perhaps 
you are aware that in this grand valley, embracing 776,000,000 acres of land, 
one hundred and seven millions under cultivation, ing the richest 
agricultural resourees and boundless mineral wealth, there are eighteen 
thousand miles of navigable rivers, the grandest system of internal naviga- 
tion in the world. To this grand valley the nation must look for the great 
bulk of exportations, wheat, corn, beef, pork, cotton, tobacco, etc, If it can 
only export from the abundance of its surplus, and its ability to undersell, it 
can monopolize the markets of the world, and not only receive a favorablp 
exchange but have a balance on the world’s counter in our favor to raise 
our credit and pay our debts. The question of ability to produce is nowhere 
doubted. A glance at the columns of the estimates of exportations from 
the valley this year will fully settle it. 

Our broad prairies, vast grazing slopes and luxuriant alluvial bottoms 
challenge the world for like ability to produce. We repeat it, it is not tle 
question of ability to produce, but it is the question of facility and cheapnees of 
transportation which must be solved before we can monopolize the markets 
of the world with our productions. The great problem then is, how can we 
secure the cheapest transportation? It is settled beyond dispute that water 
transportation is from 75 to 300 per cent. cheaper than by any other means 
or medium. Do you ask, then, for a cheap channel to which the super 
abundance of the valley may find its way to our eastern ports and foreign 
markets? Let them look to the improvement of the eighteen thousand 
miles of navigable rivers which drain this garden of the world. There are 
a fow obstructions in this great highway which are an immense tax upon 
the commerce of the valley, causing delay, danger, and sometimes amount- 
ing to impassable barriers. They are fully capable of being overcome. By 
the expenditure of a few millions of dollars they can be removed. But you 
reply this involves expenditure. We admit it, but only such expenditure 
as the farmer incurs when he sows his wheat. If expended, it is paid back 
in one year even five-fold. Last year, with all the disadvantages of poor 
crops and financial pressure, eight million tons of commerce were floated 
upon the Ohio and Mississippi alone. Every steamboat owner and captain 
will assure you that as an average ten cents on the hundred pounds will be 
certainly removed from the costs of transportation when these obstacles are 
removed, ‘That alone would save to the valley in a single year—of the cost 
of transportation—siateen millions of dollars. Add to this the increase of 
this year over last, and you may place the estimate safely at twenty-five 
millions saved. 

But, again, the hundreds of millions of dollars worth of groceries which 
find their way to the citizens of the valley, come from the West Indies, the 
Gulf States and South America, by the circuitous route of New York, at a 
great additional expense to the consumer in the valley ; all on account of 
the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. Remove these obstructions, and 
we will export to foreign markets, hundreds of millions worth which now 
are debarred, and be that much richer. Remove these, and we can save 
twenty-five to forty millions in the cost of transportation to the valley an- 
nually. Remove them, and every consumer in the valley can procure his 
groceries cheaper; and what does it require to do all this? the paltry sum 
of six millions of dollars. But who must expend thissum? The general 
government. She holds the jurisdiction cf all navigable rivers ; she, and 
not the States, receives all their revenues. Neither States nor companies 
have the right or authority to make these improvements. We ask then of 
the citizens: Shall they be made? We, as your representatives, and 
representing the commercial interests of the valley demand it. 
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The National Congress cannot in justice deny it. Sixty millions of dol- 
lars are appropriated to a Pacific Railroad. e ask for six millions for a 
highway which can never be monopolized, and which, when the Pacific 
railway carries its utmost pound, will always carry tenfold more of our 
commerce. We are not the representatives of large corporations seeking to 
enbance the value of ours; we are not even steamboat owners. We are 
simply citizens looking triotically for the welfare of our country, and we 
appeal to you to make this a question of vital importance, and demand due 
recognition of it at the hands of your representatives, under the penalty of 
consignment to political graves. 

Yes, we appeal to you men of the Northwest, who poured your blood and 
treasure, and whose noble representatives sleep on the banks of these rivers. 
We appeal to you in their name, and by their memory, to demand at the 
hands of the government, for whom a swept thereoff armed obstructions, 
and preserved them to the nation, that they make this small return ; to 
remove the physical obstructions and make it forever a highway for the com- 
merce of the valley and the nation, 


THE SURVEY OF THE COOSA RIVER. 


From a letter addressed by Major Pearsall, State Commissioner, to Gov- 
ernor Patton, of Alabama, the Montgomery Advertiser makes the following 
extracts: 


“Tam happy to inform you that the survey thus far demonstrates the 
feasibility of improving the Coosa by dams and locks for steam and other 
boats of 200 or 300 tons. 

“From Weduska where the real falls of the river commence, some forty 
miles above from my present camp, I found the topography of the banks 
and the bed of the river all that could be desired, looking to the ereetion of 
dams and locks, by which means the wild and leaping waters of the Coosa 
can be controlled and made to do the bidding of man, whether he wills that 
the majestic steamer shall float upon its bosom, or its power shall set in mo- 
tion millions of spindles and looms. od * ° * * * 

“The fact that coal exists in considerable quantities along and within a 
few miles of the river is well established, but no veins so far as I could 
lear» have been opened and worked of more than four feet in thickness. 

“ With coal as a basis on which Sp omen could depend in all future time 
as acommodity for freight, it would I think be an easy matter to obtain the 
means to open the lower Coosa for steamboat navigation. As a State work 
it would be a great source of revenue, and the valley of the Coosa for three 
hundred miles would be the richest portion of the State. 

“ My impressions now are that a canal from the Stair Case Falls, to reach 
the table lands west of ‘seam would be altogether advisable instead 
of relying on the river dams and locks below that point.” 

4 * * * * * 

“ By following the course of the river the water 3 amnoned will be substan- 
tially lost, and would cost more money than the canal, which would control 
ten times the water power controlled at Lowell, Mass., and would be availa- 


ble every day in the year.” 


ART. XII,—DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND LABOR, 
1—THE LOUISIANA BUREAU. 


James C. Kathman, Esq., Chief of the Bureau of Immigration for the State 
of Louisiana, has our thanks for several valuable documents sent us with 


he following note : 
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OFFICE OF THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION FOR STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, October 11th, 1867. 

Epitors or De Bow's REVIEW,-—Noticing that you have set aside a por- 
tion of your monthly cage ge for the worthy cause of immigration, in 
which you speak so highly of the Commissioner of South Carolina, and also 
of the efforts that are being made in Mississippi, I take the liberty of for- 
warding you a pamphlet of the resources of this State, also the act creating 
the Bureau, which has been established about one year, and considering the 
many disadvantages we have been working under, we have succeeded be- 
yond our expectations. 

The above-mentioned pamphlets are distributed everywhere in Europe, in 
three different languages, viz: Fnglish, French, and German. 

If you think it is worth while publishing an item concerning this Bureau, 
we will be under many obligations, and in your next issue will forward you 
what progress we have been making, also extracts from letters received 
from our agents in Europe, also an appeal to the citizens of Louisiana. 

This Bureau is, and has been, worked upon the same plcy that the Com- 
missioner of South Carolina has adopted. 


The act of the Legislature creating the Bureau contains the following 
clause ; 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, d&c., That it shall be the duty of the Chief 
of Bureau of Immigration to collect and have published in English, French 
and German, and such other languages as he may think proper, statistical 
information setting forth the advantages of soil, climate and productions 
which Louisiana presents to the enterprising immigrant; to publish and 
distribute abroad, in the aforesaid languages, and such others as he may 
select, this Act of the General Assembly, and all other Acts thereof as may 
relate to the encouragement of immigration and the protection of the immi- 
grant ; to appoint agents of immigration in foreign countries, whose salaries 
shall not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars each per annum and whose 
number shall not exceed five, to assist any and all immigrants from said 
countries who may desire to settle in Louisiana, by giving counsel and 
information ; in making contracts for public means of transportation ; to 
bring to the port of New Orleans, at the lowest rates of passage possible, 
such immigrants as may elect to come to said port, and to make arrange- 
ments with steamboats, railroads and other public means of transportation 
to convey immigrants who may elect to settle in Louisiana, to their places 
of destination in a comfortable manner, and at the least expense possible ; 
to use every effort to inform, advise and assist immigrants to Louisiana, in 
order to protect them against imposition or false information ; to negotiate 
with any steamship company to place a line of two or more steamers be- 
tween New Orleans and Bremen, and other foreign ports from which large 
numbers of persons immigrate to the United States; to visit and examine 
all vessels landing at the port of New Orleans which have immigrants on 
board, and to make a register of such immigrants, showing names, ages, 
»laces of birth, sex, profession, trade and destination, which register shall 

» filed in his office ; to report to the Bureau of Immigration of the United 
States at Washington City all infractions of the passenger acts of the United 
States ; to make a report annually to the General Assembly of the State of 
the number of immigrants who have arrived, with a tabular statement 
showing ages, places of birth, sex, trade, profession and destination of all 
immigrants who may have arrived during the year at the port of New Or- 
leans, together with such information and recommendations as in his 
opinion may promote immigration to the State of Louisiana, together with 
a full statement of the expenses and operations of the Bureau ; Provided, 
Nothing in this section shall be so construed as to make the State liable for 
the passage money o/ any immigrant coming into this State. 


The appeal to the citizens of Louisiana sets forth ably the duties of the 
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land owner; without whose co-operation the Bureau cannot obtain effici- 
ency. We give it in fall as a medel for other States that have not yet 
erganized a Bureau : . 


OFFICE OF THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION FOR STATE oF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, October, 1867. 


DEAR Srr,—In pursuance of my official duties I call your attention to the 
objects sought to be effected by the act of the Legislature creating this 
Bureau, and respectfully urge your co-operation as a citizen having at heart, 
not only your own interests, but those of the State at large, its development 
and riches, 

Immigrants are arriving here from Europe. Notwithstanding the pre- 
sent epidemic a few have already disembarked in this port; and a large 
number are on their way, while a still greater number are preparing to 
leave their native country with the intention to make (if possible,) the 
Southern portion of the United States their home. 

If, however, the existing currents and influences continue to produce their 
former effects, few indeed of these coming immigrants will stop in Louisi.- 
ana: they will find their way to the Northwest. 

If they do so, it will be our own fault—our own apathy and forgetfulness 
af the fact that in working for the general good, we at the same time must 
derive private advantage. 

The settlement of a large number of immigrants in Louisiana must ne- 
cessarily improve the price of lands generally, increase the amount of pro- 
duction, and open new sourcesof commerce. Every landholder, mechanis 
end merchant must be benefited by an increase of pb laboring population. 

To know what we have to do in order to secure this increase, we have 
only to observe the means used by those States which have succeeded in 
@btaining it for themselves. Those means may be summed up under two 
heads: Concert of public spirited action among ourselves, and liberal in- 
ducements and facilities towards incoming settlers. If an immigrant de- 
sires to settle in the Northwest he finds that large landholders have con- 
certed together to divide and sell alternate farms at low prices and long 
terms of credit, and that all the information he can desire to enable him to 
make a well-advised selection of a piece of land for a farm has been studi- 
ously and elaborately placed within the reach of all comers. 

In Louisiana nothing of the kind exists, and if we look for the cause we 
are apt to infer that every landowner is struggling apart to bring about 
some speedy result to be realized by himself independently and first of all. 
These single efforts are scattered and go waste. A disclosure of the many 
and various separate and selfish plans and attempts of individuals to obtain 
immigrants with a view exclusively to private ce itarhne would be curious. 
These divided efforts generally meet with poor success. They can produce 
no broad or permanent consequences. Nothing short of a certainty of meet- 
ing with a good welcome, kind help on arrival, and a certainty of finding, 
without delay, the land to cultivate, will bring such a flood of immigrants 
to this State as would sensibly and beneficially affect the price of lands, in 
crease the area of production, and furnish new material to the commerce of 
this section. 

There are thousands and thousands of acres of land in this State lying idle 
for want of labor; but who do they belong to, what is the precise location 
and description of each tract, what tracts are for sale or lease, and on what 
terms, what latitude of choice, what advantages are offered ¢o settlers, such 
are the facts immigrants desire to be informed of as soon as they get here. 
If this cannot be furnished them promptly, they get tired of waiting and 
seek homes elsewhere. They go to those States where things have been 
organized so as to respond to their expectations. Itis not to be expected 
that people thousands of miles off will leave their homes to come here on 
the solicitation or faith of an isolated person, nor when there exists any 
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uncertainty in respect to bettering themselves on arriving here. The crea- 
tion of a public, broad and reliable channel can alone induce the tide of im- 
migration to flow in this direction. 

ermit me, therefore, to make the following suggestions : 

1st. That this Bureau should be furnished with full and precise informa- 
tion from individuals concerning the lands they have for sale, with elaborate 
mention of number of acres, locality, means of access, quality, price, terms 
of credit, ete. This will prevent no one from seeking other means of dis- 

ing of his lands, through brokers, etc., but may even facilitate them in 
oing so; for it seems to me that a long time must elapse before purchasers 
will be found ifsome general effect is not produced. 

2d. That planters should send to this Bureau memoranda of such contracts 
for hired labor as they are willing to make—stating the wages, the quantity 
of land, quality of food they offer, the kind of work they want done, and 
describing the habitations Boe can furnish the laborer and his family. 

3d. That District Societies of Land Owners and Labor Hirers should be 
formed to make a common tender of either land or work, or both, and to 
settle in a liberal spirit the prices and terms they can abide by, while they 
show the extent of the wants of Louisiana in regard to the labor and the © 
number she can immediately employ or furnish with land to cultivate. At 
present no one can answer this question practi¢ally. We can only theorize 
and state approximately the state of the case; but precisely when, where, 
how, and how much labor is wanted or land is for sale no one knows. How 
can new population, in masses, be attracted here without the statistical and 
topographical data necessary to create such attraction becoming not only 
positive but notorious. 

You see, sir, that in order to make this Bureau efficient, it is in need of 
your assistance and co-operation, and the assistance and co-operation of 
every good citizen desirous of seeing the augmentation of the wealth of 
Louisiana. Mere sympathy or aspirations are inadequate. I ask you to do 
something towards the fulfillment of the law for which this Bureau has 
been created, and it seems to me that but little work is necessary on your 
part, but that little if left undone by you, leaves me powerless. 

This Bureau can do the rest through its European and Northern agents, 
when once it has obtained exact, thorough and complete information and 
reliable tenders. You cannot expect foreign laborers and mechanics to 
come here now at a hazard, and be thrown, es it were, like so many cattle 
on an unsettled labor market. 

Besides common laborers and house-servants, the immigration to this 
country comprises a large proportion of blacksmiths, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, tanners, tailors, tinners, bricklayers, and other mechanics, and 
hence there is a motive, not only for planters and land-owners, but for those 
having work shops and other establishments in cities and towns, to contri- 
bute to the success of this Bureau. Let it be remembered all the time that 
the demand for labor and new population comes from us, and that as yet 
the offer and supplies on the other part, are comparatively insignificant. 
Upon this basis must we act. 

A centralization{of our action is indispensable, and no better centre than 
this Bureau can be created: but to make it still more efficient, 1 am desirous 
of conferring with such societies, committees, or private persons as may be 
willing to assist me in organizing a movement of immigration for Louis 
jana. 

Hoping, sir, this communication will command your favorable attention, 

I remain, respectfully, 
J. C. Karnuman, Chief of Bureau. 


P. S8.—If any of our worthy friends would follow the example of the gen- 
tleman from whose letter extracts are given below, the tide of immigration 
which is now flowing to the far West, might soon be turned towards our 
sunny lands of the South : 
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LETTER FROM A PLANTER SIXTY MILES FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
October 11, 1867. 
To Secretary of the Bureau of Immigration : 

DEAR Srir,—I have about 3,000 acres of land, all in one body, about 1,800 
of which is cleared land, the balance is in timber. The land is situated in 
a dry, healthy region of the country, sixty miles from New Orleans. with a 
public road running through its entire length. It has timber enough for 
all practical purposes, and is also well supplied with the best water in the 
country. It is regarded by all who know it, to be the best upland tract in 
the country. 

This tract I propose to sell to emi ts (German) in lots from forty (40) 
to eighty (80) acres, to the amount of the whole tract, if they desire it, each 
taking a per centage of timbered land, on the following terms, viz: On a 
credit of one and two years, without interest, they paying me one hundred 
pounds of lint cotton, or four hundred pounds of seed cotton per acre, to be 
a good merchantable article; and if desired a further time will be given by 
their paying ten per cent. interest. This land will produce from five hun- 
dred to a thousand pounds of seed cotton to the acre, and from ten to thirty 
bushels of corn to the acre; it will also produce fine tobacco, fine Irish and 
sweet potatoes, and vegetables of all varieties. There is also a good town- 
ship school in operation at a convenient distance. 

In fixing the price of land, the time given, each laborer can pay for fort 
(40) acres of land and support himself from the proceeds of the crops raised. 
Information will be furnished them at any time, as to the best system of plant- 
ing, cultivating, and gathering cotton crops, as I have been regularly engaged 
in cultivating cotton for thirty-five years. 

It would be better for the immigrant to be here about or before the 1st of 
January, if possible. 

s All kinds of apples, peaches, plums, pears, and grapes can be grown well 
ere. 

I want none but good, reliable immigrants, and the reason I say two years 
which I propose to give them free of interest, I suppose will enable them to 
fit themselves up, and pay a part or all of the purchase. I fixed the price to 
be paid in cotton, as our currency is upon an uncertain basis, as the cotton 
may go up or down in price, and land will go up or down as cotton may be 
affected in price. If they are industrious, and pay annually, and wish a 
further time to pay in, they can have five or more years by paying ten per 
cent. interest. 

Of course, they may want me to supply them with rations and farming 
implements. These articles, you know, 1 would have to pay cash for, and 
hence would expect them to pay me ten per cent. on the cash so paid out 
for their use. 

I have just closed a contract with a mechanic to put up the houses for the 
immigrants to live in—he will commence work next week. 

Very respectfully, Leer Beets 


Here is an opportunity for the many young German married men, who 
are doing nothing in the city, and wish to have a home they can call 
their own in future. They can obtain all desired information by calling at 
the Bureau of Immigration, No. 112 Customhouse sireet, between Royal 
and Bourbon streets, or by letter. 

From the pamphlet issued by the Bureau, descriptive of the climate, soil, 
products, minerals, fruits, and manufacturing facilities of the State, we 
make several extracts. Of the soil it is said: 


Louisiana has an area of about 47,259 square miles, or 30,240,000 acres. 
This area is divided by nature into upland, prairie, alluvial, and sea-marsh. 
The upland includes more than half and nearly the whole northern portion 
of the State. This region is generally level and slightly rolling. It is 
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every where penetrated by streams of fresh and pure water, convenient for 
agricultural purposes, and furnishing abundant power for mechanical and 
manufacturing uses. The soil of the uplands is generally sandy, but fertile 
and productive, and susceptible of high cultivation. 

The prairie region occupies an eighth of the area of the State, forming its 
southwest portion. It consists of a vast expanse of rich, gently rolling land, 
watered by innumerable streams, and covered by a perennial growth of nu- 
tritious indigenous grass, which yields pasturage unequalled in the world. 
This pasturage supports cattle ali the year round. Though the soil is of 
the richest character, and in many places has been cultivated with great 
profit, the eminent advantages of this region for grazing have assigned it 
principally to pastoral use and occupation. Here vast herds of cattle are 
turned loose after being branded, and grow and fatten and increase with 
wonderful rapidity, and with less trouble and cost than in any part of the 
world. Some of the graziers in this region frequently brand 5,000 calves a 
year, and the profits of cattle raising are regarded as far greater than those 
of planting or any other employment. 

he alluvial lands, formed by the sedimentary accretions of the Missis- 
on and its tributaries, occupy about one-fourth of the area of the State. 
They compose the delta or the valleys of the Mississippi, the Red, the 
Ouachita and Atchafalya rivers. Thexe lands are traversed in every direc- 
tion by a network of Bayous and Lakes. They have been rescued from the 
swamp by levees, and rendered cultivable and productive by ditching. The 
soil is of unsurpassed richness and easy to cultivate. It needs no rest or 
variation of crops, nor manuring, to render it always productive. It is upon 
this soil the great agricultural system of Louisiana was developed with 
such brilliant results, in the profitable cultivation of the great staples, cotton, 
sugar, and rice. 

The sea-marsh embraces about one-eighth of the area of the State, form- 
ing a broad strip of wet and boggy prairie along the Gulf coast. Though 
the richest lands in the State, they have been but partially reclaimed. They 
have but a slight elevation above the Gulf and are subject to slight over- 
flow at high tide. Deep bayous intersect this region in every direction, 
which, with the lakes and lagoons into which these bayous expand, supply 
a good navigation and cheap transportation for the valuable lumber in 
which the State abounds. These lands can be bought, reclaimed and 
brought into cultivation, even at the old rates of labor, at $20 per acre. 

The lands in Louisiana are held as follows: 

The United States, 3,000,000 acres. 

State of Louisiana, 4,647,000 acres. 

Private individuals, 19,630,000 acres. 

The United States’ lands may be bought, according to location, at from 
twenty-five cents to-two dollars and a half per acre. Those held 0 oa 
viduals and corporations command from one to fifty dollars per acre. Home- 
steads of one hundred and sixty acres are granted to actual settlers by the 
United States. 

The chief products of the State have hitherto been sugar, coffee, and rice, 
but under a new system of labor it is expected that a more varied produc- 
tion will obtain. With regard to the adaptability of the soil to cereals and 
esculents, the report says: ‘ 

The cultivation of the leading staples, sugar, cotton, and rice, having 
heretofore absorbed all the slave labor and tle capital of the wealthy and 
enterprising planters, no attention was anywhere given to the cultivation of 
the great cereals beyond some few experiments. But when the war broke 
out and the blockade followed, the people of Louisiana were compelled to 
attempt the cultivation of wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, and barley, and to 
the astonishment of all, it was proved that not only could they be cultivated 
with success, but that the yield was larger, and the product better than in 
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the Northwest. Alike in the sand of the pine hills, or the alluvion of the 
rivers, these new crops succeeded. Crops of wheat along the valley of Red 
River, have yielde¢. sixty bushels to the acre, while the general eee 
was twenty bushels, and that under imperfect culture. in the Parish of St. 
Mary, a half degree below New Orleans, before the war, good crops were 
raised nine years in succession on the same ground, without rotation or 
manuring, and without any symptom of blight or rust. There is no reason 
why the delta of the Mississippi should not equal the delta of the Nile, in 
producing grain, as they lie upon the same parallels and the same 
topographical and geological characteristics. Cairo and New Orleans are 
upon the same degree, though Egypt is hotter. Our climate more resem- 
es that of Sicily, which has always been one of the granaries of the world. 

Southern wheat is to-day more sought after than that of Northern pro- 
duction, owing to its superior dryness and its unfermentable qualities, 
which make it better for long sea voyages. In New York the last quota- 
tions show Chicago wheat at $1 50 to $1 68, and the best Northern, or Ge- 
nessee, at $2 30 to $2 80, while Southern white wheat is $2 55 to $2 95 per 
bushel. Southern and Louisiana wheat frequently weighs 7 Ibs. to the 
bushel. Barley yields seventy bushels to the acre here on alluvial lands, 
and it is worth 90c. to $1 25 per bushel. There is an immense consump- 
tion of it by breweries. It is the best grain for stock, owing to its muscle 
penene properties, and it yields four times as much as maze to the acre. 

uckwheat succeeds well. The sweet potato is one of the most useful and 
profitable crops that can be cultiva Although raised on every farm, 
large and small, it has never been extensively applied to the use of which 
it is most conveniently adapted, that is, the fattening of hogs and cattle. 
Six hundred bushels to the acre are sometimes raised, though the average 

ield is about 200 on good lands. A hand may cultivate ten acres or 2,000 

hels, which, at present prices, would be more than $2,000! 

Every variety of leguminous plants produce wonderfully in our soil, as 
also do all the root crops. The soil and climate concur in making it one of 
the best regions of the globe for gardening, as nearly every variety of vege- 
table flourishes here in the open air. 

The climate is mild and salubrious. Education is liberally provided for, 
and is regulated to a high standard. The Public School System of the 
State is framed from the best models. Of the mineral ‘wealth, besides many 
other valuable earths and salts, the following are noted : 

The geological and mineralogical surveys of the State have been very 
partial and incomplete, but they have demonstrated that iron, lead, copper, 
coal, lime, salt, soda, copperas, gypsum, marl, ochres and petroleum abound 
in the upper and western portions of the State. The iron fields extend 
from the Ouachita to the Sabine. There are three tractable varieties of 
ore, and some of them will yield sixty per cent. of iron. These ores are in- 
exhaustible, lie convenient to railroads and navigation, and in close prox- 
imity to lime for fluking, to oak and pine forests for charcoal, and to abund- 
ant water power. I is found in Clairborne, Jackson, Union and Sabine 
parishes, and arrangements are now on foot to work the lodes. Copper has 
been recently found in Union Parish and on Sabine River. Lignite, or brown 
coal of nue quality, underlies the whole Northern and Southwestern par- 
ishes of the State. Strata of eight feet are known, and on the Sabine stra- 
ta of fifty feet have been discovered. 

Carbonate of lime and common limestone exist in nearly all the Northern 
parishes, and at the salt-works in Bienville parish there is a bed of fossilifer- 
ous limetone 200 feet thick. Salt and salines are found in every part of the 
State. Extensive establishments for boiling salt ‘are carried on in North 
Louisiana, and in the south and near the gulf, in the Parish of St. Mary, 
rises an island to the height of nearly 200 feet, which rests upon a solid mass 
of rock salt over 40 feet thick, and of many acres in extent. It is pronounced 
the ponent and best salt ever used in this country, and is now bein~ exten- 

sively worked and sent to market. : 


7. 
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Soda springs exist in Sabine, De Sota and Natchitoches parishes, from 
which voll was made during the late war. Carbonate and nitrate of soda 
are both found. Sulphate of iron or copperas is found very pure in man 
places on the Sabine and in Bienville, Natchitoches and other parishes ; sul- 
phuret of iron, or iron pyrites, from which sulphur, sulphuric acid and cop- 
peras, are made, is very abundant, a bed of it in Sabine being nearly fifty 
feet thick. Gypsum exists everywhere in the salt regions ; vast beds of fer- 
tilizing marls occur in De Soto, Sabine, and on the Ouachita ; ochres are very 
abundant, and have always been used by the Indians and rural population 
for dyeing. Asphaltum is found at King’s salt-works in Bienville parish 
and in Caleasien. Petroleum Springs have long been known, and several 
companies are now organized to work them. 

The engrossment of all the enterprise, labor and capital of the people in 
the profitable cultivation of the great staples, has left the mineral resources 
of the State undeveloped and almost unknown. They are, however, rich and 
abundant, and well-skilled labor and enterprise would be most profitably 
employed in applying them to the great mechanical and manufacturing uses 
for which they are intended, 

There is near Lake Bisteneau, in close proximity to the salt-works, an im- 
mense bed of dolomite, or magnesian limestone, from which, by boiling it 
in the bittern of the salt-works, epsom salts may be made. 

Fruits abound, and yield the most enormous profits in the New Orleans 
market. The orange crop can be made immensely remunerative. The for- 
ests of Louisiana are rich in a great variety of valuable timber, such as the 
lordly live oak and the stately cypress. For stock raising, the advantages 
are unparalleled, rivaling the Pampas of South America. 

We conclude our extracts with the following remarks upon the suitability 
of the climate to white labor: 

Wuite Lasor ry Lovrstana.—The fallacy of the over-zealous advocates 
of African slavery, that the climate of this State was unsuited to white la- 
bor, died with the institution in whose defence it was employed. It was 
always contradicted by a great number of conclusive and undeniable facts. 
The cotton region of the United States extends from latitude 36 deg. North 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The large plantations cultivated by African slaves 
were concentrated in the rich lands on the rivers; but the great mass of the 
white population was settled on the lands in the interior. Asthe South had 
but few manufactures or other employment, and not one in twenty of her 
white population were slave-owrers, nearly all must have been engaged in 
agriculture, and in the more Southern States, in cotton cultivation. The 
quantity of this product raised by exclusive white labor has been immensely 
greater than has heretofore been estimated, or than the necessity of justify- 
ing one of the principal apologies for African slavery has permitted the 
Southern people to admit and publish to the world; in every part of this 
State, as soon as you leave the limits of the great plantations during the 
season of cultivation, we find not only white men, but women and children, 
boys and girls, laboring at all hours in the fields, without regard to the pre- 
tended climactic and miasmatic influences which are so erroneously imagined 
to be detrimental to white labor. These people are uniformly the most ro- 
bust, vigorous and healthy of the population. In the vicinity of New Or- 
leans, all the market gardens are worked through the hottest days of the 
year by German laborers,men and women. All the canal digging, leveeing, 
ditching, railroad building, is done by Irish and German laborers. The 
great lumber trade, carried on with the greatest activity in the summer, 
xnd requiring great physical vigor and endurance, is also conducted by white 
laborers. For many years the cotton shipped in such large quantities from 
the Attakapas region, which is half a degree nearer the tropics than New 
Orleans, was the product of as hearty, vigorous and prolific a white race as 
the world can show. During the late war, when owing to the disorganiza- 
tion of the labor, the planters were unable to raise cotton sufficient to pay 
their expenses, the proprietors of ten and twenty acres would produce by the 
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labor of themselves, their wives and children, three, six, eight and ten bales, 
as well as the necessary articles for their subsistence, and thus clear very 
handsome profits. It is believed that cotton can be more successfully and 
rofitably cultivated in small farms than under the old plantation system. 
e cotton which is thus cultivated, picked and ginned, in smaller quantities 
and by intelligent and vigilant whites, always commands better prices in 
market on account of ita cleaner condition and superior quality. ere is 
no agricultural product which is so profitable at present prices, and regard- 
ing the lew figures at which the planters are now compelled, by their 
embarrassed circumstances, to sell their rich lands, there can be no bet- 
ter investment than in the purchase of such lands. The prices of the best 
lands now are about one-half of what they were before the war. They are 
certain to advance rapidly—as certainly as mankind are to need and demand 
such necessaries and comforts of life as cotton, sugar and rice. Now is the 
time for the enterprising and intelligent races of Europe to secure them- 
selves the cheapest and most comfortable homes in the world, and to acquire 
a quiet and certain competence. Already one-fourth of the population of the 
State consists of their own blood and race, and they constitute at present the 
most thriving portion of our people, and include a majority of the wealthiest 
and most prosperous of our citizens. In Louisiana they will not find them- 
selves among strangers. There is no class of foreign emigrants who do not 
find a large number of their countrymen, and who do not see many familiar 
memorials of fatherland, of the habits, customs, laws and institutions in 
which they have been nurtured, and who do not experience from all classes 
a hospitable welcome, a generous sympathy, and ever-ready liberality 
and alacrity to encourage, protect and facilitate, in every possible manner, 
their comfortable settlement and successful industry, in their new homes, in 
the most genial climate, the richest soil, and the most highly-favored por- 
tion of the New World. 


2.—THE BUREAU IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We are pleased to see from our Charleston exchanges, that in spite of all 
difficulties and discouragements, some measure of success has crowned the 
indefatigable and intelligent labors of General Wagener. The following 
letter appears in the Daily News of date October 30th. Our readers will see 
how much of ignorance and misrepresentation we have t» encounter on the 
other side : 4 

Oldenburg, October 3, 1867. 
General John A. Wagener, Commissioner of Immigration : 


DraR Str—Since my last report I have been nearly always on the wing. 
I have travelled principally through the upper part of Germany, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, etc. I have distributed your — through a 
great many cities, towns and villages, and the people begin to see the im. 
portance of South Carolina as a home for them. Iam in hopes that by next 
spring, when the stream of emigrants begins to flow, some will seek South 

arolina as their home. I have also sent a thousand copies of the pam- 
phlet to Leipsic, to be sent to every bookstore in the country, where they 
will be advertised. I sent to five hundred newspapers, out of the three thou- 
sand which are published in Germany proper, copies, but from the returns I 
have seen so far, the press seems to be hostile to our scheme. I send by 
to-day’s mail some specimens. You will notice the articles in the two Aus- 
wanderer Zeitungs. I called upon the editor of the Auswanderer Zeitung 
in Rudolstadt, in company with Mr. Vogler, whom I met in Erfurt, and 
asked for an explanation. He told me he had not written the ariicle him- 
self, but one of his friends. He is willing to publish any answer to that ar- 
ticle you may choose to send. In a conversation I had with him he asked, 
among other things, whether Charleston was not situated somewhere in the 
interior of North Carolina! Such people undertake to publish articles 
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against a State of which they know positively nothing ; still some people will 
believe them. During my travelsI found a great many intelligent gentlemen 
to whom I explained the state of things in South Carolina, and these prom- 
ised a hearty co-operation. Especially I found among those who have friends 
in South Carolina a great desire to assist in getting emigrants to South 
Carolina. My agent in Bremerhaven has already distributed several hun- 
dred pamphlets on board of vessels going with emigrants to the different 
parts of the United States. This may induce some to seek South Carolina 
as their home. The bark Gauss, Captain Weiting, will sail with about one 
hundred and fifty emigrants to Charleston on the 6th of October. I was on 
board yesterday, everything is ready and the passengers will come down to- 
morrow from their ive homes. I will not be able to send you a list 
by this day’s mail, as it will be kept open till the last moment. By next 
mail I will send a complete list of the ngers. As soon as Captain 
Weiting has sailed, I will again take a trip through the country, and see 
what can be done, and if possible send another vessel this winter direct to 
Charleston. If we had steam communication between Bremen and tharles- 
ton more might be induced to come direct, as they all prefer to go by steamer, 
especially the wealthier class, who are able to buy their own farms. I think 
you may expect some this winter, who come by way of New York. Fi 
Very respectfully, 
F. MELCHERs, 
Agent of South Carolina. 


The following circular from the Bureau, contains some wise suggestions : 


Sourn CAROLINA BUREAU oF IMMIGRATION, 
Charleston, October 5, .867. 


Arrangements can be made with shipping houses in Bremen and Liver- 
pool, to transmit passengers to Charleston, on the credit of accepted orders 
to be paid on their arrival, if sufficient in numbers offer. Planters and 
others, that are desirous of European labor, may be served by the State 
agents, provided they will indicate the amount of wages which they are 
willing to pay for male or female hands, respectively, and will agree to ad- 
vance for ‘ad the passage money, to be deducted from their first year’s 
earnings. It is respectfully recommended then, for a uniform plan of opera- 
tions, that these orders for labor state the rate of wages tendered, board and 
lodgings, and the nature of the employment, and, that so much as relates to 
the payment of the passage be accepted by a responsible mercantile house 
in Charleston. The passage for a male or female adult, will amount to about 
twenty-eight dollars in gold. As a rate of wages, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per year for male, and one hundred dollars per year for female laborers, 
with board and lodging, is deemed reasonable. Or if a share of the crop is 
tendered, it should be explicitly stated. The following form may perhaps 
be convenient, viz. : 


SoutH CAROLINA, the —————, 186 


The Commissioner of Immigration is hereby requested and authorized to 
engage and contract for me and in my behalf for ——years’ service, —— 
maie laborers, or ——,and —— female laborers, or ——-. And I do hereby 
bind myself and my heirs and assigns, to furnish them during their said 
term of service, sufficient good and wholesome board, and comfortable lodg- 
ings, and to pay them in wages, for the males —— dollars per year, and for 
the females dollars per year te thy A ; also to advance their passage 
money at the rate of twenty-eight dollars in gold per head, to be paid on 
their arrival, and the same to be deducted from their first year’s wages, re- 
spectively. 

Signed and sealed as above. 
Witness. [SEAL. ] 
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To , in Charleston. On the arrival in the port of Charles- 
ton, of —— male laborers, and —— female laborers, contracted for my ser- 
vice, please pay to the order of the Commissioner of Immigration, -—— dob 
lars in gold, and charge without further advice to 

Yours respectfully, 





(Date as above). 


The agents are instructed to serve our people according to their desire, bus 
it will be seen that no effort of theirs can be successful, unless sufficient en- 
couragement is given. 

In regard to the sale of lands, I may embrace this opportunity to say, that 
severai places have already been sold, but that the general complaint and 
objection is, that the places offered are too extensive and beyond the reach 
of the small farmer. Our people had better make up their mind to lay off 
their land in small tracts, say from fifty to two stindlenl acres, and by retaining 
alternate sections if they wish, they could, perhaps, afford to sell more reason- 
ably in view of the increasing value of what they retain, consequent upon 
the settlement of what they sell. And in offering places for registry, a full 
description, together with an explicit statement of price and conditions, 
should always be sent; this recommendation applies also to places for rent 
or lease. 

In very numerous instances, planters are disheartened with their freedmen 
labor, and are offering their plantations for sale on that account. In these 
cases I must remind gentlemen, that our process is necessarily a very slow 
one; that hundreds of places cannot well find purchasers in a term of 
months, and that it will not be wise, therefore, to discontinue their indus 
trial opera‘ions in view of a speedy transfer of their property. To save 
themselves from loss they should go on in the cultivation of their lands to 
the extent of their means, and whenever the sale ean be effected, make the 
state of their progress a consideration in their bargain. I am almost every 
day receiving letters of inquiry from Northern mechanics. Toenable me to 
make honest and truthful replies, I had a meeting of res ble master me- 
chanics of most of the different branches of trade, and solicited their advice. 
They could not encourage the immigration of mechanics for the present, for 
the want of employment in consequence of the pecuniary poverty caused by 
the political incertitude of the day. It is a pity to discourage a usefal class 
of people that might be willing to establish their home in our midst, I 
would, therefore, respectfully repeat what I had already urged in my former 
circular, viz.: “In your villages, or on your plantations, do you want a 
blacksmith, wheelwright, millwright, carpenter, cabinet-maker, saddler, 
tailor, shoemaker, ete., you should say so,” etc. And further,“ If there are 
a few men in every district willing to spend a few hours for the general good, 
let them meet at a convenient place, let them gather such information as 
they can, and then inform this Bureau what is wanted for their neighbor- 
hood, and what can be done ; let them say what laborers, servants, mechan- 
ics, etc., are wanted, or could find employment, and let them fix upon a cur 
rent rate of reasonable wages for their district,” ete. 

It affords me satisfaction to be able to say, that our prospects of success in 
this measure of immigration, may be deemed very good ; we have met with 
irritating inconveniences, and we have to contend against very great diffi. 
culties, of which our political misfortunes and the supineness of our own 
_—_ are the most important. But the happy geographical position of our 

tate, our great natural resources, and the fair and generous welcome that 
our laws have promised the stranger, are beginning to exercise a favorable 
influence, and will ere long have effective results. Our people must, how- 
ever, do their part ; no one should wait for his neighbor, all should appreci- 
ate the duty of contributing to what is really a public necessity, and then 
there can be no fail. 

Joun A. WAGENER, 
Commissioner. 
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38.—MOVEMENT LIN TENNESSEE. 


We have had the pleasure of a call from C. C. Giers, Esq., Vice-President 
of the German Immigration Society in Nashville, Tenn., who has promised, 
at an early day, to furnish us with valuable information concerning the ob- 
jects and operations of the association. The State of Tennessee having made 
no public arrangements for the introduction of immigrants, it devolves upon 
private enterprise to open up the advantages of that great Ccmmonwea!th 
to the hardy foreigners seeking our shores. We find in the Nashville Ban- 
ner of the 15th of October, a communieation from Mr. Giers, briefly alluding 
to the failure of a former project, and the inauguration of the present 
society : 

To the Editor of the Banner. 


NASHVILLE, Oct. 15, 1867. 


Knowing and appreciating the interest you are taking in promoting and 
advocating the cause of immigration, I would like to give you a few items 
in regard to the cause of failure of various schemes that have been under- 
taken in this (to our State) onan - 0 object. Last year a company was 
crganized under the Presidency of Major-General Thomas, and a directory of 
some of our most enterprising and liberal-minded citizens. After spending 
a good deal of money and valuable time in making known the great advan- 
tage Tennessee offered to the emigrant, by advertising and sending out cir- 
culars, this company was obliged to stop operations for want of funds, none 
of our rich men and capitalists having taken any interest in it whatever ; al- 
though, if it had been assisted as it ought to have been, besides being of im- 
mense advantage to the State at large, would have been in the end a paying 
investment to its stockholders. So long as our wealthy men refuse to assist 
public enterprise, so long will our city and State fail to come up to the flour- 
ishing condition of our North-western States and cities. To the credit of a 
great many land-holders, be it said, that the old Immigration Company was 
offered large tracts of land for their stock. The directors being honest men, 
would not accept of the same before sufficient means were at their command, 
to insure a final success. An application was made to the Legislature to loan 
the company $20,000 in bonds, running tWenty years, the stockholders to be 
come individually liable for the principal and interest; consequently, it 
would have cost nothing to the State The Northern States have granted 
thousands of dollars to further the cause of immigration. The Tennessee 
Legislature gave foreigners the right to vote after a residence of twelve 
months, and thought that was all it had to do to bring them here. From 
my own observation, my German countrymen will not to any country 
merely because they are offered a vote, but go where they are invited to 
come, and where the greatest inducements are held out to them. The last 
legislature having only found time to labor for the colored man, it is to be 
hoped the present one will try and do something for the white race. An- 
other great drawback was our own little prejudices ; some persons looking 
on with suspicion ; some thinking of a Yankee and another one a rebel con- 
cern; others again calling it only a money-making scheme Another society 
having been formed by men who are wiliing to spend their time and money 
without any other pay than that of knowing that great benefit will come to 
us all, if successful, in this great enterprise. It is to be hoped that our fellow- 
citizens will not stand aloof, but come and assist them in accomplishing this 
laudable object. Our German fellow-citizens ought all to join this society, 
as no politics will be tolerated in it. Nature has done everything for us. 
If we only wake up and go to work with a will, we are sure of success. ms 

Cc. C. G. 
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XIV.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OUR DETHRONED MONARCH. 


£ THe indications are that the allegiance of our planters to “ King Cotton,” 
whilom so earnest and so faithful, is on th: point of being summarily with- 
drawn. The “ Royal Ermine ” will no longer fall in dazzling splendor upon 
the ample fields of the South, diffusing warmth and gladness, and filling the 
hearts of dutiful adherents with unbounded joy. These adherents have 
been constant but the monarch has been fickle, and now a voice is heard 
from all sides, that golden Ceres and fair Pomona must share the sceptre with 
him. 

We remarked in our notes oa the cotton trade, that our Southern ex- 
changes were teeming with suggestions for a change of system in our agri- 
culture, and promised to give some extracts. The Columbia, (S. C.) Chro- 
nicle referring to the rapid decline in cotton since the war from fifty to 
thirteen cents a pound in that market, asks the cause, and answers its own 
question as follows: 

Simply that we have lost control of the s‘aple of the world, and been deluded 
by the belief that all mankind depended on the South for what they wear and 
tear. No mistake ever was more grievous. England has developed the re- 
sources of India to a degree which made her almost independent of the 
South during the war, and she continues to grow more so every year. Mag- 
nificent railroads, one thousand milesin length, enable her to penetrate the 
heart of the India cotton region, where labor can be had for five centga day. 
Magnificent lines of steamers communicate weekly with thn Indian ports, 
and nearly a million of bales are now in course of transit to the Liverpool 
docks and warehouses. 

Blind to these tacts, our people have gone on making cotton, trusting to 
the chance of weather, rust, and caterpillar, hoping to realize small fortunes 
quickly ; crops have been mortgaged in advance to obtain funds, and lar, 
outlays made, in the confidence that the high prices to be received would 
more than balance the account. Now, what a disappointment. Few planters 
are likely to realize their salt. Half the crop has been ruined in many locali- 
ties, and the remaining half must, per force, be immediately sold te meet the 
demands against plantations by rs. 

In all this there is a lesson, and that lesson should teach the importance 
of changing our style of agriculture, and grow crops that will pay, and are 
not subject to the immense speculative fluctuations of trade. Let our farm- 
ers turn their attention to corn, wheat, to ground-nuts, fruit, vegetables, to 
the growth of sheep, cattle, and horses, and to manufactures. Let the cot- 
ton we grow be made up at home. We can save fifteen per cent. in its 
manufacture alone, and probably thirty per cent., which now goes into the 
pocket of the Nurthern speculator. 

We have gone through enough purgation to have learned some sense, and 
it is time to use it. 

The Mobile Advertiser endorses these views, and urges the people of Al- 
abama to try the farming system with diversified production ; to raise their 
own meat, corn, wheat and stock, with only cotton enough for home con- 
sumption, and that to be spun and woven at home. It calls attention to the 
fact that New England and the Middle States have grown rich without a 
cotton monopoly, and with the superior soil and climate of the South, why 
should she not prosper likewise? The Advertiser thus closes its comments: 


Whatever the wants of this population, the soil will always yield its cot- 
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ton, al h the New England mills may hove to draw ‘heir supplies of the 
raw ma from across the ocean. e can certainly beat the Yanks 
at that game, and with the cotton mills alongside of the cotton field, and the 
markets at home, we shall not go to Lowell for our clothing. More likely 
Lowell will move its spindles and looms to Alabama. We are very far from 
being hopeless or even depressed about the future of the South. e mean 
its material future. These States are bound to be the abode of a large pop- 
ulation of the working and go ahead races of the earth. , The negro be 
a cumberer of the ground, and.in the way, or a co-worker in the future de- 
velopment, accordingly as he comprehends his interests and reponsibilities. 
Nature will soon settle all that—for the drones will languish, and suffer, and 
sicken, and soon die out, while the industrious will thrive and grow with the 
vigor of the country which they shall help to build up. The truth is that 
the section of the Union now excluded from the Union bya political faction, 
is the richest part of the United States, and so far from expecting ruin to 
ensue, because negroes and cotton fail, there is better reason to believe that 
in these two items we have — rid of the formidable obstacles to the true 
and perfect development of its resources. 


Mr. W. H. Young, of Columbus, Ga, a well known and experienced mer- 
chant, manufacturer and planter, has contributed a series of papers to the 
local press upon the present situation and its remedies, entitled “Facts for 
Cotton Planters,” which we have read with much interest. In his first ar- 
ticle, Mr. Young clearly demonstrated that the present.system of cotton eul- 
ture must end in failure; that labor being next to capital the greatest 
want of the South, it should be rigidly économized, and in his next article 
he proceeds to show how to doit. As we do not see very well how these 
papers can be condensed without impairing their usefulness, we give two 
of them entire. We clip them from the Columbus Sun. 

Messrs Eprrors :—In first communication I made it clear (at least 
to my own mind, that tocultivate cotton on land yielding 500 pounds to the 
acre, (which I affirm with is about the average production of our 
lands one year with another,) and on that basis it costs the ter nearly 
17%c. per pound to lyre it, clear of the pepe tax. I made plain 
that alone of the laborer was full half the whole cost of operating the 
plantation ; that being the case, it becomes the planter to make that labor 
produce the greatest possible amount. In all business the cost of labor is 
the great cost. A manufacturer is offered a machine for $500 that will pro- 
duce a certain amount of work, requiring the personal attention of two men. 


To the two men he pays $150 each per annum, $300 cost to run the 
machine—a new machine is offered that will uce the same amount 
of work, but from its improyed construction one tive will attend it ; 


this reduces the anuual cost $150, and although he to pay for the im- 
proved machine $1,000, he abandons the old one and buysa new one, be- 
cause the profit is clear to him to do so, Now our labor is costly and if re- 
duced in price, it must still remain the t item of expense in operating 
the plantation. Let us take a case and work out the result. Su a 
lanter has 300 acres of land to cultivate, the land capable of producing 500 
bs. of seed cotton and 10 bushels of corn to the acre (which take one year 
with another is about the average production). It requires 18 hands and 
nine mules, say about 16 acres to the hand and 83} acres to the mule, culti- 
vating 10 acres in cotton and 6 in corn. The result is that on the 180 acres 


in cotton he gets 90,000 Ibs. 


Seed cotton or 27,000 Ibs. lint, if sold at 124c) is ............ $3,375 
120 acres in corn he gets 1,200 bushels if worth $1 1,200 
Gross proceeds of the crop ............ ccc cc ceees $4,575 
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Now by reference to my first communication, you will ‘notice the whole 
cost of operating the whole plantation was $12,700. Divide this fifty 
laborers, and you will see the cost per laborer was $254, and no was 
made in that estimate for cost of corn, etc., for feed of hands and niules. I 
propose to include it now ; say— 


18 Laborers at $254 each, is $4,572 
Corn for 18 hands 254 bushels 
“ 9 mules 540—794 “ 
Which at $1 per bushel is y; | renee . | 
Loss on the operation .....,.....-s:se-seeaee ones» $791 


Now I propose that the planter only plants 100 acres of the land and en- 
riches it to produce 1500 Ibs. seed cotton and 30 bushels corn per acre, and to 
do so, he expends for guano, &c., $1,900, which will give him 400 lbs. gu- 
ano to the acre, and if he can produce thereby as much on the 100 acres as 
he did on the 300, let us see the result : 

The cotton and corn (if the same quantity) 
will bring the same amount .......0....cceseeeeeeee $4,575 
Say for hire of six hands and all expenses, 
including $254 ..... 0. ss Us licic cove be iview $1524 
Corn for six hands 85 bushels, 3 mules 180 
bushels——265 at $1 .............2--.05 265 
*% Cost of 400 Ibs. Guano to the acre (100 acres) 
20 tons at $95 per ton 1900........ 3,689 


: Profit on the operation ..... Beuh- sen ace whey ies hme tsa $886 


The loss in une case is $791, profit in the other, $886; difference is $1,477. 


In the foregoing I have said manured with guano. The planter need not use 
guano at all if he has cotton seed and stable manure to manure his land heavily, 
or he can use his cotton seed and stable manure as far as it goes, and reduce the 
purchase of guano, I am seeking only to show the planter that the second t 
remedy is in highly manuring. if a planter has plenty of cotton seed and sta- 
ble manure, he need have no guano ; but if he expects sueh yields and consequent 
profit, he must change his system of manuring. In place of a small han of 
stable manure or cotton under the hill, or lightly sprinkled in the drill, he 
must double the quantity there, and give it a heavy broadcasting of manure, 
either with cotton seed, stable manure, or guano. To half manure land is waste, 
on corn or cotten, It may improve it a little, but to make it profitable it must 
be coated heavily, and treble the production, A little manure under the plant 
will start it well, and give sustenance to the roots under the plant, but all plant- 
ers know, that as the season approaches for corn and cotten and all plants to 
fruit it pute forth lateral roots extending across the rows, these roots seeking 
sustenance for the plant to fruit, and then and there must be the manure or sus- 
tenance it seeks, on that sustenance the stalk is sustained, or for want of it fails 
to put forth fruit abundantly. Some will object, and say too much manure will 
fire the plant ; it is time such an absurd idea is abandoned, 1 will allow that if 

ou put a handful of cotton seed or stable manure under the plant, andin a 
ah and suffer the sun to dry it before covered with the plow or hoe, it will 
do but little if any good—it may never get wet after being covered dry, and in 
that state may, and no doubt will, injure or fire the plant. All manures should 
be put in wet or damp end covered at once, then the soluble part of the man- 
ure imparts its richness to the surrounding soil, and is ul. to the roots of 
the plant. Planters generally feel that they must make their manure go as far 
as possible, and that broadcasting is waste; both are fatal errors to success. 
Plauters may suggest that the 400 lbs, guano or high manuring with cotton 
seed or stable manure will not increase the 500 lbs. cotton to the acre and the 
10 bushels to 30 bushels of corn, 

To this I can only say, that experience is all we can go by. My own expe 
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rience has extended back for twelve years in the use of guano. With the use 
of 100 lbs, I am sure I _—— succeeded in al] seasons, wet or dry, to double 
the production. This year from the use of 500 pounds | am confident the crop 
is increased three times; while in my foregoing calculations I have counted 400 
a which is double the amount of any former quantity I used, and I con- 
dently believe it will cause the yield ofa bale to the acre on poor lands (if the 
land is well prepared by subsoiling) no matter if the year is wet or dry. Plan- 
ters may say, “ | can’t afford to expend $19 or $20 to the acre for manure ;” to 
which I reply, you have to pay to the laborer a still greater sum. The cost of 
cultivating you must pay ihe laborer, and on unmanured lands lose money. If 
the money paid for the extra labor is ded in manure, and you make money, 
your interest is to choose that course which produces the profitable result, On 
rich lands the effect of manure is alsogood. Every farmer of experience knows 
that a cow pen lot or land manured gives a great amount of fruit. Land, if 
ever so rich, inclines to produce stalk. A moderate broadcasting with manure 
will change that oo from making stalk to making fruit, and brings it 
forward eariy out of harm’s way, On the subject of applying manures and 
planting, ete., | will hereafter speak, Ihave pointed out the cost of labor as 
the great difficulty, and suggested the next great remedy. There is much more 
to say, man changes in our course to make, many mistakes and errors to be 
rectified, and which are all important to full success, but must form the su' ject 
of another communication. W. H. Youne. 


Messes Epitors.—The great mistake at the close of the war our planters made, 
was the neglect of corn and all breadstuff crops, making cotton the first and 
corn the last consideration. That t mistake is the cause of our present trou- 
ble—I may say our bankruptcy. The next (that is the present crop), was in a 
degree changed. The planter from necessity was forced to pay attention to his 
pressing wants, and planted more corn, but he still in fancy saw high prices for 
cotton and again made cotton the first. consideration, ro though the seasons 
were propitious, yet it is doubtful if enough of corn is made to serve the countr 
until another crop. But few have any to spare, and many will-not have epangh 
for their own use, 

No agricultural people can thrive until they learn the lesson that they cannot 
do eo, and buy the provisions they could make at home. Some of those who 
read this, may be old enough to carry their recollection back to i825, That is 
the year (if 1 recollect right,) when cotton sold for over 30 cents per pound. The 
next year it fell in price and sold for 6 and 8 cents, and remained at those prices 
for five or six years. The price of 1825 brought the fruits consequent upon 
high prices, and iuflation of values, and the following years of low prices, 
brought their trials and sufferings. Many planters of wealth were sold out by 
the sheriff and constable, and those who struggled throngh and weathered the 
storm, passed through many years of trouble to overcome the errors committed 
in that one year of high prices. They did work ee by the closest economy 
and good mamagement, They raised their own mules and horses, their own 
meat and corn abundant! y. The writer well recollects the first drove of mules 
and hogs that ever came into this seetion of Middle Georgia. They attracted 
as much interest as a circns does in our day. They brought their mules and hogs 
toa poc>.market as planters raised enough themselves. The speculation failed. 
The mules were finally sold out, three for $100, or $334 each, and the pork 


at = Dep per pound, 

e must realize the fact that we must pass through the same ordeal. His- 
tory is repeating itself, and to come through safe we must raise our own corp, 
hogs, mules and al! other things we can, making it our first consideration, thus 
save the money, and not attempt to make the money by cotton to pay 
for them. We must also realize the fact that we cannot get the profit of the 
cotton to pay for these things, for the-cost of making the cotton (under the 
present system and labor) consumes es ay obtained for it. When the plan- 
ter raises enough corn, meat, etc., to supply himself, family and laborers, he has 
made the first great step to independence and success, and when he does this 
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and raises his own mules and horses, he will find his remaining wants are small, - 
and his smaller cotton crop (which from being smaller) will mg a 

price and will supply allreasonable deficiencies not supplied from the planta- 
tion. Dispossees his mind of an idea generally entertained that the lower cotton 
is the more he must make, ard that cotton is the only thing 
that will bring money. Let him reflect that the more cotton he 
raises the lower the price, and that the more of the necessaries of life he 
raises the less money he needs. If a planter could raise all he needs on his 
farm, money would be of no use to him but to hoard it, it being a surplus over 
his wants and increase his capital. Let the planter pursue this course, (the only 
one that will bring him out), no matter what his neighbors do, Let him not 
indulge the delusion that others may pursue this course, and that he will benefit 
by their policy, and make cotten for high prices, but let him think how little 
and insignificant a drop he constitutes in the great cotton planting of the world ; 
he will not gain, but steadily lose by such a policy, Don’t be deterred because 
the remedy may appear slow ; recollect slow is usually followed by the word 
sure, You have committed the error, you must atone for it by getting in the 
right track. No matter how slow that course may now appear, it will sooner 
bear its fruits than appears at first view. 

Abandon the thought that a large plantation, with many hands, is essential 
to success, It is more likely to result in failure. It is hard for the planter who 
worked before the war 100 hands, to alter his views of the necessity of keeping 
up the same scale. To secure success, he must limit the laborers to the neces- 
sary number to cultivate his best and highly manured lands, 

Again, let no planter expect to derive an income from his farm and live awa 
from it. No business wil] sueceed unless the owner (whose interest is Sivelvadl 
is present to supervise, and give his earnest, intelligent, economical and watch- 
ful care. If you want busioess done, employ an agent. If you 
want it well done, do it yourself, is an old and true saying, and 
to no business does it apply more forcibly than to farming, where the laborer 
works under the eye of the employer. Direct your attention to improved plows 
and all labor-saving agricultural implements, learn the character of your 
soils and determine its manures and best treatment. Correct the mistakes and 
adopt the remedies I have pointed in this and previous communications and you 
will succeed ; you will be prepared for the lower prices we shall have no doubt to 
submit to in the future—you can, with your superior quality of cottun and 
cheaper transportation, drive back your India competitors, and again occupy the 
position of the cotton-producing country. 

But reflect that sudden wealth does not flow from am pursuits in any 
country, but the road to wealth is safe and sure, and it is the pursuit of inde- 

endence. Husbandry is the appointed occupation of God. “Man shall earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow,” is His direct commandment. We 
cannot so safely secure it in any other way. Leave the busy, stormy life of the 
cities to the speeulator, he who desires “ The golden stream to be quick and vio- 
lent.” Let him alone to pursue his restless course, he spreads all sails, risks all 
storms, moves in channels full of hidden dangers—success may crown his efforts, 
but the course is full of dangers, and few ever go through it safely, and when 
the storms arise that wreck the speculator, you will feel the wisdom of your 
course. Health, plenty, and independence is the measure of God’s appointed 
occupation. If in this and the furegoing articles, I have pointed out mistakes 
and shown the remedy, and thereby been at all instrumental in awaking reflec- 


tion that may end in good, I have accomplished my object. 
W. H. Youre. 


The Savannah Republican has been permitted to make the following ex- 
tract from a letter from a Fa at Milledgeville, Ga., to a merchant in 
Savannah, dated the 10th Oct : 

The low price of cotton, though ruinous to us, will be advantageous in certain 
results sure to follow. The demand for negro labor will not be #0, great we 
will have to hire for part of the crop, and let cotton be the surplus. I shall pay 
special attention to raising stock, plenty of corn, hogs, rice, small grain, make 
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the plantation self-sustaining, and then what I can in cotton. Then a cotton 
crop is extra, and what it bring: we can keep in our pockets, There will be a 
vast change in the planting system; heavy manuring to make one acre bring 
its bale, land lying out-in pastare where stock can be raised and fed, plenty 
of hogs, colts, cattle, sheep, ete. This will be my plan, and it is the only plan 
to save us. 

We append one more extract, from the Montgomery, (Ala.) Daily Mai. 
Will not our planters and farmers heed this counsel, and set about making a 
change at once which will make them independent and self-sustaining. We 
trust they will : 

The Huntsville Advocate says flour is very scarce and has been selling at $8 
per 100 pounds. in that city. If, instead of baw orys, hoe much eotton, and losing 
money by it, the farmers of Montgomery and adjoining counties had seown wheat 
and other grain, they would soon find ready saie for it. As the time is now 
rapidly approaching when arrangements will have to be made for another year, 
it ts highly important for those engaged in planting to consider whether or not . 
a change of crops is not called for by the circumstances of the country. It is 
said that every vessel going out from New York to European ports takes a large 
cargo of grain. The ae for laborers all the year is obviated by those 
who plant but little cotten, and make that their surplus, and it is very evident that 
the question of labor will each year become a more vexed one. Wheat can be 
made to pay a fair profit to the farmer in all of the Northwestern region at the 
rate of $1 per bushel. It is now bringing in northern market from $1 75 to 2 50. 
One farmer employed fifty-two men the present season, with fifteen reapers. He 
sold his wheat at $1 90a bushel, and actually cleared nearly $40,000 on his 
year’s crop, The same can be done in the South, and ought to be done. _ A vol- 
ume might be written in proof of our statement, 

The agricultural wealth ofthe country is far greater than all other, and when 
we think of the thousands who foolishly crowd into little cities, instead of re- 
maining in the country, we are amazed at their folly. Now, we readily admit 
that we must have lawyers, physicians, merchants, and clerks, etc., but while 
those avocations and professions are overstocked, ought not many of our young 
men who are rushing into them to pause and consider whether there is success 
for them in these callings, or whether, indeed, to become experienced and intel- 
i farmers does not offer a more certain and safe road to competence, respec- 

ility, and rea] happiness. All the money is not to be obtained from profes- 
sions. The mass of the people had supposed that the chief wealth of California 
consisted in her mines. Her exports of wheat the past year has convinced the 
world that her agricultural resources are also immense, This golden State has 
of lands adapted to agriculture 65,000,000 acres. She already has about 326 miles 
of rail, besides many projecied lines. Only 500,000 acres of her lands, it is es- 
timated, were sown with wheat, and yet while Chicago exported of this cereal 21,- 
902,765, San Francisco exported 8,498,400 bushels, and yet according to the most 
accurate information we can obtain, only one half million of her sixty-five millions 
of tillage land was last year planted with wheat. What a field for agricultural pur- 
suits does this giant Commonwealth of the Pacific coast offord! These are but 
slight glimpses at what agriculture can do, but enough is seen in these superti- 
cial statements to awaken thought and arouse attention, We have only to ask 
our young men, will you waste your best years in fruitless endeavors to gain 
wealth and distinction in prefesions where you can never reach either—or will 
you practice a little self denial, labor for a few years on this soil, and win com- 
petence, position, independence, and ease ? 


2.—GRASS CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


The Holly Springs (Miss.) Reporter has a communication from Mr. V. M. 
Johnson, a practical and a successful planter of that section, on the above 
subject, with which he is quite intimate. The matter is an important one, 
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and we can do no greater service to our readers than to extend the informa- 
tion given. 


Nothing has been more neglected in the State of Mississippi than the 
culture of the grasses. The many thousands of dollars yearly paid out for 
hay, in our cities and towns, should go into the pockets of our farmers, in- 
stead of being sent north to purchase this necessary forage. I have raised 
hay every year since 1846, and I have no hesitancy in saying that Mississip- 
pi is better adapted to the growth of hay than New York, . San lvania or 
Ohio. Our springs are almost universally wet, and the rains continue until 
a growth of grass is produced that effectually shades the ground, and insures 
an abundant crop. 

In the States above named, one year out of three the hay crop is cut short 
by drought. Whereas, during the twenty-one years that I have grown hay, 
but one spring drought has affected my crop. No crop is more certain. 

I have cut and weighed 55 cwt, from one acre of the red top, or herds 
grass ; but this was an extraordinary yield. We may calculate on one and 
a half tons per acre on land. 

The great enemy we have had to contend with in cultivating the grasses, 
viz., Cotton, I think, in the future, will not be so much in the way. I have 
cultivated clover, mesquite, timothy, and red top. The first two I find te be 
so near an annual in our elimate, that I have abandoned the culture. 
Timothy grows finely, but on my soil, takes the rust like oats. Herds grass 
with me does the best, In a woods lot, that I sowed eighteen years ago, 
much of it may yet be seen. 


HOW TO SOW HERDS GRASS. 


The land should be freshly plowed with a turning plow. Then take a 
log eight feet long, and as ye 8 as one yoke of oxen can haul ; to the end 
of the log attach each end of a chain, and hitch the oxen in the middle, and 
drag over the fresh plowed land until it is made smoeth. Your ground is 
now ready for the seed. 

TO SOW THE SEED. 


Get a box that will hold a bushel; put into it as much grass seed as you 
can hold in your two hands; then put in twice as much damp sand; con- 
tinue in this way until your box is nearly full; then mix well. Prepare 
three stakes ; put one at each end, and the other in the middle of your land. 
Move the first stake two steps, and sow to the middle stake, filling the band 
so that the fingers barely touch,) move this stake in two steps, and sow to 
the end. Set the bucket in the range of the two stakes, and stick the last 
stake two steps from the bucket. By this process you will sow about half a 
bushel to the acre. It needs no covering ; the rains will cever it enough 
and at the right time. 


TO CUT AND CURE. 


Like all forage plants, hay should be cut while in the bloom. You may 
know when red topis in the bloom by pollen rising from it like a fog, when 
agitated by alight wind. A grass blade should be from three to three and 
a half feet long, and one and a half inches wide, hung upon a sheath with 
two ribs: In eutting, the heel of the scythe should drag upon the ground. 
The stubble should be only from one to one and a half inches high. Let a 
boy follew the mower with a stick sharpened :t cach end, and shake the hay 
out evenly over the ground. Hay eut in the morning should be turned 
over after 12 o’clock, and raked up and put in cocks, or rieks, near night. 
If the sun has been bright it may go into the barn the next day; at all 
events it should be housed before it gets wet. 


4 WHEN TO SOW. 
Now is the time, from the first of October to the last of November. Lose 
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no time ; prepare the land and sow two acres ; cut one and a Milf acres, and 
save the other half acre for seed, which will make five bushels, enough to 
sow ten acres next year. 


PROFITS OF GRASS CULTURE, 


Hay has ranged in price at from ¢1 25 to $2 50 per cwt., for the last 
twenty-five years, in Holly Springs. 


If 1 acre produces 14 tons at $1 50 per hundred....... $45 00 

on ae, sn RINE, Sica age Per. ye. ee ee 

Cutting and housing. ......+.++ss+++-+sssecstsvcves 400 $8 50 
Poelts por acre. oer FT AG iG ge $36 50 


It may be mowed for four years before the sedge becomes troublesome. 
Wet land is the best for herds grass, the wetter the better, so that the 
water does not stand upon it, Grass lands for the scythe should not be pas- 
tured in the winter. It must have all the winter and spring growth. 
Meadow lands may be pastured after the hay is removed without serious in- 
jury, as then springs up a crop of crab 

ow, how many will make the start, and sow two aeres of grass this fall, 
and next fall ten acres? Come up, cotton mourners! Think of the beauti 
ful green that will be presented to the eye early in the spring ; think of the 
ce of the new mown hay in June; think of the milk and yellow but- 

ter from sleek, well-fed cows, and be comforted. 

I will take pleasure in answering any communication on the subject of 
grass growing. 

October 20th, 1867. V. M. Jomnson. 


3.--MANURING AND PLOWING. 


In the North Western Farmer Professor Brown writes as follows, touch- 
ing the proper application of manures, and the best method of plowing. 


In the application of organic manures much depends on the time and 
manner of that application, If the manure is well composted, it may be 
spread at any time in the winter or spring months, and safely await the 
usual season of spring plowing. It should not, however, be exposed for any 
considerable length of time to the influence of a summer sun, before it is 
turned under ; as its ammonia and carbonic acid are held only by absorption, 
and will certainly be disen, by a high temperature. 

But if the composting of the wastes of the barn-yard has been neglected, 
then the next best thing that can be done, is to spread it on the fields in the 
months of October or November, and turn it under immediately, as deep as 

ble. Where ground has been thus dressed with long manure in the 

, the spring plowing should not be so deep as to disturb it. This rule 

applies also to clover, or other green crops that are turned under in the 
summer or fall months. 

The advantage of turning under deeply fresh manure, rather than suffer- 
ing it to rot in the heap, is this: The gasses set free from decomposition in 
the first instance, are mainly absorbed by the soil covering the manure, 
while in the second case they escape into the air and are wasted. One of 
the principal advantages of fall plowing for spring crops, is the saving of the 

ucts of winter’s decay, in the last year’s crop of vegetation ; for py map 
the decay of organic substances is much less rapid in the winter than in the 
summer, yet the stubble on a wheat field will weigh twice as much in Sep- 
tember as in April. 

In maintaining the fertility of a soil, very much depends on the mode of 
cultivating it. The plow, in some form, is among the oldest of our cul- 
tural implements ; and though we have so greatly improved the tool that 
we would hardly recognize in a modern steel plow the clumsy thing that 
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Cincinnatus followed, or even the “ barshier” that kicked us when we first 
walked in a furrow, yet there is a radical defect in the plow that has not 
been remedied, perhaps is not remediable. The plow, in all its forms, 
operates as a wedge, or a moving inclined plane. Now, since action and 
reaction are always equal and in opposite directions, it is evident that 
as many pounds of earth as is raised upward, so many pounds of pressure is 
exerted downward on the subsoil. atever force, therefore, the plow 
exerts to loosen and pulverise the soil, the same force is expended in the 
direction of compressing the subsoil. This defect in. the action of the plow 
is to some extent remedied in this climate by our heavy winter freezing ; 
the tendency of which is to expand and consequently loosen the subsoil. 
Various efforts have been made by ingenious mechanics to construct an im- 
plement for pulverising the soil on some principle that will avoid this objec- 
tion ; but up to the present time nothing better than a well constructed 
plow has been offered to the farmer, and it is probable that the plow with 
all its defects, will continue to be our most reliable agricultural implement, 
and the type and symbol of the farmer's profession. 

The condition of the soil at the time it is plowed, has much to do with 
the effect of plowing on its fertility. If a clay soil be plowed when it 
is so wet that the earth falls from the mold board in a mass, presenting 
a smooth, glazed surface, be sure that you are doing but little to pulver- 
ize that soil. A soil of this kind tarned up to the air and sunshine in 
this condition will soon bake into clods as hard as Mexican adobes, with 
no more powers of absorption than so many boulders. The injury which 
a soil will receive by such a plowing can be remedied only by a winter’s 
freezing. Sandy soils, however, may be cultivated when quite wet, with- 
out much inconvenience or danger of injury. Even clay soils, with a large 
supply of vegetable matter, may be plowed much wetter than a soil less 
loamy. 

How deep shall we plow? is one of the most important questions in the 
science of cultivation. Deep plowing has many advantages. If the season 
shall prove dry, a deep pulverised soil will absorb and retain moisture 
much better than a shallow one. On the other hand, if the season is wet, 
a soil cultivated six or eight inches deep will hold more water, without being 
saturated, than one but three inches deep. Hill sides and other grounds 
disposed to wash, will be less liable to injury under a system of deep culti- 
vation than if plowed shallow. Writers recommend, and farmers often talk 
about plowing eight or ten inches. deep, but it is seldom done in practice. 
If you will measure the cut with a rule you will find thet six inches is 
pretty deep plowing; indeed more fields are plowed less than three inches 
deep than there are more than six inches. It follows, of course, that the 
greater depth of soil we have in cultivation, the greater the supply of 
plant food, so far as that is furnished by the soil, and vey nie y the 
greater the a of time required to exhaust it. But while this is true, 
it is also true, thatif, by neglect, a at cultivated soil becomes exhausted, 
the evil is much more difficult to remedy than where the plowing has been 
confined to the surface. 


4.—PROFITS OF “SMALL” CROPS. 


Qur readers would be surprised to learn how much money is made by far- 
mers in the North, on matters which as articles of commerce are scarcely 
ever thought of. We find in the Trenton (N. J.) Gazette, a statement con- 
cerning Cranberry culture, which illustrates this point. Blackberry culture 
also yields immense profits, and the quality is much improved by cultiva- 
tion. The high prices of land and its poor quality in the North, makes it 
necessary that farmers there should make every edge cut, and they do it, 
with most amazing results. Read the following: 
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It will be borne in mind that the savanna and bottom, or. boggy 
lands of New Jersey, lying in Ocean, Leigh Atlantic, Camden and 
Cape May counties, are the best known for the culture of the cranberry.’ 
It is also generally stated that those of Ocean and ~~ counties are 
the best in New Jersey, those in the southern section of the State, for some 
reason, not being as productive as in the counties referred to. The lands 
used for its culture are the soft, spongy lands. Before the introduction of 
cranberry culture, they were comparatively valueless, now they range in 
price from $25 to $100 per acre. 

Those lands having a running stream of water are the most valuable, as 
it is of importance to be able to flood the grounds during the late fall and 
winter, in order to kill grass and vermin, and to protect the vines from frost. 
In dry sumamers, it is necessary in order to preserve the moisture without 
flooding the land to fill the lateral ditches with water. This will moisten 
the ground sufficiently. To flood the bog in summer will involve the 
scalding of the vines. 

To prepare for vines, the tree and brush are removed, the land turned, and 
the roots grubbed out. Lateral ditches are dug from the main stream, 
dividing the ground into square plats, and the plats sufficiently raised at 
the centre to cause the rains to flow off. 

The ro of berries is astonishing. A bog of a few acres which had not 
received a particle of care since the vines were planted, yielded this year 
one hundred bushels to the acre. Another of six acres, Wasaging to Mr. 
William Allen, which yielded this year its first full crop, produces about 
two hundred bushels to the acre. These figures seem astonishing, but one 
has only to see the bog, and notice the perfect mass of fruit to have all 
doubts removed. The cranberry crop of a single township in Ocean county, 
will reach this year 10,000 bushels. The value of these lands when 
vines is something remarkable. The Messrs. Gowdy have refused $1,250 
per acre, cash, for a bog, the vines of which are two and three years old. 
~ As soon as the bogs are in vines they are valued at $700 to $1,090 per 
acre ; $1,000 per acre has been repeatedly refused for bogs which have been 
in vines two or three years. The reason for this is obvious. The lowest 
estimate for all bearing bog, is 100 bushels acre. ‘he average is from 
50 to 160 bushels above this. Take 100 bushels for an average yield. The 
cost of picking is 50 cents per bushel. The cost of cultivating, after second 
year, will not average $5 per acre. The present wholesale price of cranber- 
ries is $5 per bushel, or a net yield of per acre, at the lowest possible 
estimate per year; or an interest of 45 per cent. per year on an estimated 
value of $1,000 per acre. 

But the average is above this. The yield, when the vines are three 
years old, and for a long series of years, will almost certainly reach 150 
bushels per acre. The cranberry is not, like strawberries, peaches, etc., 
perishable fruit, but can be easily kept fora year. In the spring the price 
often reaches $10 per bushel. Take these figures, and. you have.a return of, 
say, $1,400 net per acre per year, an interest of 50 per cent. on $1,000. 

t is not possible that the market can ever be glutted with this fruit. 
The small area which can be employed in this culture, and the fact that the 
Euro market has been opened to its sale, and that the berrics are now 
used for dyeing purposes, forbids the thought that they can fail to command 
a good price continually. But there is a wide margin for falling off in 
price, and large returns are secured, e 





ART. XIV,—DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 
1.—THE COAL DEPOSITS IN ALABAMA. 


A Montgomery (Ala.) paper, quoting a paragraph from the New. York 
Mercantile Journal on the consumption of coal—in which the consumption 
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of coal in England in 1864 is stated to have been ninety-four millions of 
tons, and the proposition is made, based on the calculations of William 
Armstrong, that the accessible deposits of England will be exhausted in 
less than two centuries—comments thereon as follows : 


There is probably more coal in Alabama than was ever contained within the 
limits of England ; and if it will require a century or two to exhaust the acces- 
sible coal deposits of England, we may infer from the present rate of consump- 
tion, that the coal of Alabama will last “forever and a day.” But we are not 
quite eure that this will be so, It is possible that capitalists will discover, after 
a while, that both the coal and iron of Alabama can be made as useful here as 
elsewhere; and that it would be more profitalle to supply the steamers trading 
in the Gulf of Mexico and pacsing through it, with Alalania coal, than wit! 
the coal of Pennsylvania or any other eal If these capitalists could only be 
brought to see how admirable a coaling station Pensacola could be made, and 
how cheaply coal could be delivered there from the hill-sides of Alabama, we 
think the time would not be leng before there would spring up an active de- 
mand in the various markets of the world for the now comparatively valueless 
coal lands of Alabama, and a demand also for our iron would ultimately and 
not very remotely be one of the results. 

Why do not such influential publications as the New York Mercantile Jour- 
nal aid in bringing these lands prominertly before the public? Many of them, 
at the North, profess the b.»st feeling for the welfare of the South. They could 
not do the South a better «#rvice than to inform the capitalists and manufactu- 
rers of their section of the manifold inducements we can present to such of 
them as may be looking for profitable fields of investment and actual settle- 
ment. We are anxiously looking for the day when our political troubles will be 
ended—we expect it to eome soon—and then there can be no possible objections 
in the minds of our Northern friends to a settlement in the South. e will 
not only. guarantee to all such a peaceful, happy home among us, but would 
hail their coming with joy aud gladness. We need their practical knowledge 
of the mechanic arts as much as their money. We wish them to teach our peo- 
ple how to make and run machinery, how to make agricultural implements, 
and ten thousand other articles which we have long been buying from others 
at heavy cost and constant drain of our money. 


2.—GOLD MINING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Owing to want of means to properly work them, the pvoprietors of the 
Ore Gold Mines in Chesterfield District, 8. C., have been compelled te part 
with their fine property to a company organized in Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the corporate title of the “Challenge Gold and Silver Mining Company of 
South Carolina.” This company has gone to work with great energy, sup- 
ported by abundant means, and from a recent letter to the President of the 
company, from a visitor to the mines, we make some extracts showing 
what has been done, the value of the ores, and other matters of interest : 


Two shafts have been sunk, one about sixty and the other about eighty feet, 
on two of the five veins or leads on your property. 

Some 1,500 tons of ore had been raised aed lag in heaps near the shafts. A 
sixty horse-power engine of the best quality was all placed and working—a 
saw mill working by sume steam power. Some twenty houses or cabins erected 
and — by the miners and workmen. A building for commissary depart- 
ment, a blacksmith shop and other small buildings necessary for the company,s 
use, and a building erecting for the stamp mill, calculated to be of sufficient 
size for working forty stamps, five of which were shipped frem New York, and 
one now at Cheraw, twenty-four miles distant, and will be here as soon as the 
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building is ready. Every stamp, I learn, will crush or grind from one and a 
half to three tons of ore per day. uently if five stamps will crush ten 
tons per day, at the minimum yld of $10 per ton of gold, they would give $100 

r day—but as the lowest estimate of whet has been obtained from this ore, 
it would be more than double that, and if the five stamps work successfully I 
learn it is the intention of the company, without delay, to increase the number 
to the capacity of the building now erecting. 

I was much surprised to Jearn how cheap buildings can be erected by the 
company, mainly from the facts that the company have on their own ground 
immense yellow pine trees, which are only to be cut and brought to the saw 
mill, and at once, as it were, they have their timber and boards of the best 
quality, ready for use; also, the price of labor‘is so low, in comparison with 
other parts of the country —woges for — hands (and plenty of them) from 75 
cents to $1 25 per day, and they find themselves, From the constant attention 
and indefatigable exertions of your General Superintendent, Mr. H. Boardman, 
I think your mine will soon be in working order. 

Mr, Griffith, the mining engineer, said if they continued driving construction, 
they would be able to turn out gold and show satisfactory results in sixty days, 
but making allowance fur unavoidable and unlooked for delays, I would say 
four months, As regards the ore, I have heard much of its richness in gold 
and silver, and had satisfactorily learned before leaving New York, if it pro- 
duced $10 ga ton in gold, from the trifling expense of working these mines, 
they would pay very largely. The very many assays made by Mr. Griffith, 
your mining engineer, and others, have p Boe from $20 to $40 per ton, besides 

and waste, 

From an old shaft, formerly worked and first re opened by your company, 
the ore yields from $1 to $200 per ton, 

In order to satisfy myself, I took an average piece of ore from the of 
1,009 tons just raised, pounded it in an ordinary mortar, pan-washed it, and 
obtained at the rate of 26.60 of gold per ton, besides the tailings which would 
undoubtedly yield as much more, which was thrown away, to say nothing of 
the traces of silver, which were very distinct and valuable. This personal ex- 
periment satisfied me of the existence of gold and silver and the richness of the 
ore, and the certainty of immense profit in working the mines. 

Also, on my return I brought on with me a small box of ore taken from the 
different shafis, giving, as I supposed, a fair average of what the ore will yield 
in gold and silver. These specimens, weighing ten pounds, I handed to Secor, 
Swan & Co., analytical chemists—office 66 Broadway—and they return me 
this day as the result of their analysis, the following : 

Received from the Challenge Gold and Silver Mining C@mpany, of South 
Carolina, ten pounds of gold and silver ore to be smelted, which yielded a but- 
ton of metal weighing 243 grains, which upon parting gave 5 grains of gold, 
which at the value of 2,000 pounds per ton, would be 


Ga ae KEE Aes SRI SO oe as Lge RR Rade sc Ua Voted eee decay $34.12 
EROS FG gi aio. ou 6d ete vie 3 ee Noite Mine patwin 0 vc WN 0 o's & cnr 10.90 
Waele. BORGO. so dav 64d «cb Seis tablimccedn e005 sa cmes hs cae con ecehpne 45.02 


But a few words more in relation to the previous history of these mines, I 
learned the property consists of 2,455 acres, purchased of Edgeworth & Brewer, 
old residents, who have owned the property for many years, and their fathers 
before them. The surface has been worked for raising cotton and corn, and 
old Mr. Brewer (a man of undoubted integrity) told me there were two or 
three Cornish miners who had worked the mines for many years previous to 
the war, giving the owners: of the property one-seventh royalty for the gold 
obtained, amounting to several thousand dollars per year, and it is suppossd 
that for the last twenty years more than $200,000 had obtained in the old 
fashioned crude way of pounding up, or by what is called a drag mill, pulver- 
izing the ore and pan-washing, without any of the modern improvements in 
machinery or processes of extracting the gold and silver from the ore. This 
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old fashioned process would give but a mere moiety of what the latest and most 


improved method would obtain from the 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


WE commend most heartily to our 
readers the very able article which 
appears as the leader in the present 
number of the REVIEW, upon the 
subject of the Republican Party, as 
the agent of British policy in respect 
to American interests. This paper is 
from the pen of one of the most pow- 
erful thinkers in the country, and our 
pages in former years have been en- 
riched with many of his productions. 
The present article furnishes facts 
and arguments which ought well to 
be ponderea by our countrymen ; in- 
deed we may apply to it the apt lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, and pronounce | 
it one of those papers “ which deserve 
not merely to be tasted, but to be 
swallowed and digested.” It cannot 
fail to rivet conviction in the minds 
of all ite readers, that the party which 
now, unfortunately for the country, 
controls its policy, is but the blind 
agent of the far-casting statesman- 
ship of England *to break down the 
industrial rivalry of America, and 
thus to grasp and weild supremely 
the sceptre of commerce over the 
world. 

We hope that the article will be 
widely circulated, and that it may be 
used by our public speakers to awa- 
ken the minds of the people to a pro- 
per vonception of the momentous is- 
sues which are involved in the great 
contest now going on. -We believe 
that every reader will thank us for 
calling attention to this masterly 
paper. 

The Charleston Mercury reviews 
Mr. Boyce’s article, “The South,” 
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which appeared. in our double num- 
ber for July and August, and disap- 
proves severely and entirely of the 
policy therein advocated. We do not 
propose to defend Mr. Boyce, but we 
cannot refrain from remarking that 
at the time he wrote the paper in 
question, thoughtful men in. the 
North, warm friends of the South, 
and acknowledged leaders in the 
Democratic party, saw no hope for 
our people unless we could control a 
portion of the negro vote, large 
enough to give the whites the major- 
ity. It will be remembered that, af- 
ter the sweeping radical majorities of 
last fall, the condition of affairs for 
the South seemed so desperate and so 
gloomy, that the Hon. Reverdy John 
son felt constrained to vote for the 
abominable thilitary reconstruction 
policy of the radicals, through a well 
founded apprehension that if rejected 
the fanatical leaders in Congress 
would concoct something worse. 
Even the New York World despaired 
of farther opposition, and advised the 
people of the South to yield political 
equality to the blacks, using pretty 
much the same line of argument pre- 
sented by Mr. Boyce; yet neither the 
World nor Mr. Boyce meant social 
equality in the sense represented by 
the Mercury. No code or system of 
laws can confer social equality ; that 
springs alone from merit, and there 
are inseparable ethnological difficul- 
ties which thé black race never will 
surmount. The discussion of such a 
proposition would be worse than idle, 
it is absurd. 
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Since the late popular revulsion of 
feeling in the North, the Senator from 
Maryland, and the New York World, 
have alike amended their views, and 
doubtless with the same lights before 
him, Mr. Boyce would not consider 
the necessity of conciliating the negro 
vote so patent as it appeared in July 
last, and would materially modify his 
counsels. We trust he will not hes- 
itate to use our columns in further 
explanation of his views, which we 
are persuaded have been misrepre- 
sented. 

We have alluded to the fact that 
the World advised the South not to 
resist the Sherman Bill. A brief ex- 
tract from a late editorial in that 
journal will illustrate how differently 
they view the situation now. 

If the Republican party adheres, as 
it needs must, to the negro 
reconstruction scheme, its defeat in 
the Presidential election, no matter 
who may be its condidate, is as cer- 
tain as it is that a Presidential elec- 
tion will take place. It would be the 
very insolence of tyranny to force ne- 
gro suffrage upon the South when it 
is emphatically rejected by the North. 
It would be such an impudent incon- 
sistency that no fair-minded man 
would for a moment justify it. Ne- 
gro suffrage having been overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated in these elections in 
every State where the question has 
been presented, the logic of the situ- 
ation forbids any further attempt to 
force it upon the South. If poms. = 
in, it must recoil with crushing effect 
on the Republican party. _ 
frage may be right in itself when the 
negroes shall be better prepared ; the 
progress of opinion may compel its 
adoption five, orten, or twenty years 
hence ; bat pag yar iy have 93 
monstrated that the pu opinion 
the country has not yet ripened. te 
that stage; nor is there any p - 
ity of its reaching it, after this great 
set-back, for several years to come. 


The fact that negro governments 
are in _ of organization, and 





that Congress may admit their repre 
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sentatives, does not vary the case, ex- 
cept to render a degrading farce more 
contemptible. Certain it is that the 
Southern people will never 
ese bastard governments as having 
slightest validity. Within four 
months after the Presidential election 
a heavy battering ram will tumble 
them into shapeless rubbish. The 
Seuthern * ged will immediately re- 
daganise hod new elections, oust the 
negroes, send their own representa- 
tives to Woalingten, and the House 
¥ at once tthem. The South- 
erh Senators, plus the Conservative 
Senators from the North, will forma 
majority of that body, organize as 
such, and neither the House nor the 
President will recognize any other 
Senate. This course is entirely feasi- 
ble, will be perfectly constitutional, 
and beyond all question adopted, if 
the Radicals are insane or wayward 
enough to recognize the negro gov- 
ernments after this great rebuke. 
The only thing that could prevent it, 
would be acquiesence by the Southern 
whites in the Radical scheme. Who- 
ever expects that, is better entitled to a 
straight jacket than a refutation. 

We may, therefore, consider it as 
demonstrated that the present recon- 
struction scheme is foredoomed. But 
until its destiny is rocognized by a 
considerable portion of the Republi- 
cans, it will be vain to expect their 
co-operation in a wiser plan. 


The strictures of the Mercury on Mr. 
Boyce’s article are as follows : 

The last number of DeBow’s Re- 
view, being for July and August, con- 
tains several essays On political mat- 
ters, highly interesting and useful ; 
but there is one entitled “ The South,” 
by the Hon W. W. Boycn, formerly 
of this State, but now a resident of 
Washington, of which we cannot but 
express our unqualified disapproba- 
tion. It proposes to give counsel to 
the South ; and that counsel is, that 
we should not only submit, but has 
ten ourselves to be Africanized. The 
late elections in the North have prov. 
ed its facts to be as erroneous, as its 
policy is fatal to the white race and 
“sy ce to few of its 

e pro expose a few o: 
fallacies. rh ageetl truly that the 
negro race is “signally ignorant and 
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incompetent for the direction of public | will submit to be ruled by negroes ? 
affairs.” What then? One would | Some six or eight millions of the 
suppose that he would counsel the | white race, which for four years in 
conclusion, that they should not be | the South fought the United States, 
entrusted with the political power of ae | twenty-five millions of ot ye 
ruling others. But the reviewer | backed by recruits from the of 
come: to a directly contrary conclu- | Europe,—to be ruled by some three 
sion---‘!\2: they should possess the | millions and a half of ne ! 
power uf .=zling others by their exer-| The reviewer affirms, that “ the ac- 
cise of the elective franchise. knowledgment of the universal equal- 
He says, “ the first great necessity | ity of races, is the corner-stone of the 
for the Southern people is, to harmo- | = system of the United States. 
nize with the black race as much as | No party can obtain power by ignor- 
ible.” This may be good advige ; | es 
ut it requires two to harmonize. The nfortunately: for the reviewer, the 
white race cannot harmonize with the | elections at the North, which have 
black race, if the black race will not | taken place since his article was 
harmonize with them. Here in the | written, disprove the existence of his 
South, the negroes, instead of har- | “ cornerstone.” The Radical party 
mony,—under the teachings and or-| has been overthrown upon this identi- 
izations of Northern emissaries, | cal issue, of giving negroes an equal 
Sn set up for themselves a direct | right of voting at elections ; and the 
antagonism to the white race. They | Democratic party, has not only not 
have entered into secret leagues, the | ignored it, but has boldly taken up 
essential object of which is, to band | this issue, and has triumphed upon it 
themselves together against the white before the Northern people. The re- 
race ; and to rule them. To “harmo- | viewer says of the Democratic party, 
nize with the black race as much as | that ‘they are in a hopeless minor- 
ible,” under such circumstances, | ity, which weakens every day,”—and 
is not harmonizing at all. It is sim- | that their existence “ is a mistake and 
ply becoming the tools of negroes, and | a misfortune for the South.” But 
aiding their antagonism to the white somehow or other, the “ hopeless 
race, | minority” does not “weaken,” and 
The reviewer, presuming that all | the people of the South, do not deem 
the antagonizing will be done by the | their success “a misfortune.” On the 
white race, says: “By antagonizing _ contrary, they are determined to sup- 
the black race, society at the South is | port those in the North, who are true 
permanently divided, and power goes | to their race—and to exhaust all their 
into the worst hands.” resources before they surrender their 
“ Society at the South is permanent- | country to the rule of negroes. Ac- 
ly divided ” Certainly—who wishes cordingly, at the elections which have 
it to be otherwise, but a miscegenist | taken place in Virginia and Georgia, 
Radical or a negro? Does the re-| the white race has refused to join with 
viewer desire that the society of the | the blacks, in making or carrying on 
South shall consist of whites znd | any,government. They mean to rule 
blacks mixed u tl.er--equals in | themselves, and they do not mean to 
association, and indiscriminate in in- | be ruled by negroes. The: greatest 
termarriages? This must be the re- | “misfortune,” in their judgment, for 
sult, unless they are “permanetly di- the South and for the United States, 
vided,” in society, We must be mon- is to have the Soufh negroized and 
grelized, “or power goes into the mo! lized ; and the desperate and 
worst hands.” By “the worst hands,” bloody anarchy which this foul pol- 
he means “ negro hands.” But is this | icy has spread over Mexico and the 
@ necessary consequence of the white | other South American States, brought 
race of the South refusing to go into the practical government of the 
under negro rule, and accepting of | United tes. Free government is 
theantagonism the negro forces upon an impossibility, if it is to prevail ; 
them ? the reviewer think so | and a standing army, st enough 
little of the white race of the South, | to enforce peace between the differ- 
as to imagine fora moment that they | ent races in the South, will be the 
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certain and ready instrument, for es- 
tablishing a despotism over ‘all the 
United tates Ther is but one 
course for safety ; let this country be 
ruled, as it ever has been, by the 
whiterace. Man cannot alter nature ; 
and he cannot make the negro, who 
since the flood has been unable to es. 
tablish a written ladguage,—or a lit- 
érature of any kind,—or a govern- 
ment of laws,—or civilization in-its 
lowest forms, independent of the 
white man, be a fit fiduciary of polit- 
ical privileges, which only the best 
of the highest race, can wield benefi- 
cially for the establishment. and 
maintenance of free atten 
Great republics (real 

mean) have all been short-lived, st 
the fact that they require a degree of 
intelligence and virtue amongst the 
people which. seldom exists, and as 
seldom is perpetuated. That pro- 
found conception and reverence ee 
law, and that earnest devotion to 
country, which alone can continue re- 
publics, is the result of a vast culti- 
vation, moral and intellectual, which 
the negro race never haye 

and, we must presume from the les. 

aon of ages, he never can attain. 





WE appeal to our subscribers to re- 
mit their dues promptly, and to renew 
their subscriptions for the coming 
year. We have now nearly retrieved 
the time lost by the uncertainty as 
to the continuance of the work, which 
prevented contributors from sending 
forward their favors during the sum- 
mer months, and we feel authorized in 
assuring our patrons that after the’ 
number for December, the regular is- 
sue of the R’:vrew will reach them 
with great punctuality. Ourarrange- 
ments for securing a regular supply 
of varied reading matter in the future 
are complete and perfect, and the in- 
dustrial features of the work will be 
diligently looked after. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have 





sent us several valuable school books, 
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not liable to the objections which we. 
understand apply to their historical 
series, We have also before us their 
defense against the imputations of 
the Houston (Tex.) Telegraph, but not 
having had an opportunity of looking 
through the whole series of text- 
books, we refrain at present from ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the merits 
of the controversy. 

Of the books received from them 
this month, we notice 1. Lord Ba- 
con's Essays, with a sketch of his life 
and character, +c. etc., by James R. 
Boyd, Editor of English Poets. With 
notes, Author of Works on Rheto- 
ric, English composition, etc. 

These essays take high rank among 
the best of the English prose classics, 
and the present compilation with its 
reviews, annotations and queries, is 
in a most convenient form for the stu- 
dent who desires to form a critical 


‘and analytical estimate of their depth 


and merit. The annotations of Arch- 
bishop Whately are freely used, and 
indeed tle whole method of treatment 
commends the volume highly as a 
text-book for students, somewhat ad- 
vanced in the study of English clas- 
sics, while it is also an excellent li- 
bravy edition, for those who have not 
the means of procuring the costlier 
English editions of these celebrated 
essays. 

2. A Fourteen Weeks’ Oourse in 
Chemistry. By J. Dorman Steele, 
A.M., Principal of Elmira Free Acad- 
emy. 

The author has presented this at- 


-tractive study in a clear and simple 


series of lessons, intended to convey 
that practical part of chemical know- 
ledge which concerns our every-day 
life, in a method which can be mas- 
tered in a single term, so that to the 
pupil all its truths may become as fa- 
miiliar as household words. 
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3. Elementary German Grammar. 
By James H. Worman, A.M., Librar- 
ian at Drew Theological Seminary. 


4. A Latin Reader, to which is 
prefiwed an epitome of Latin Gram- 
mar, etc., ete. by William B. Silber, 
A.M., College of the City of New 
York. 


5. Grammatical Diagrams Defend- 
ed and Improved. By Frederick 8. 
Jewell, Ph. D., author of School Gov- 
ernment. 


These are all improved methods, 
and are meritorious. The new sys- 
tem of object teaching, by means of 
diagrams in English Grammar, is ably 
defended by Mr. Jewell, who recom- 
mends its adoption generally. 


From Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
we have received : 


1. Haswell’s Engineer's and Me 
chanic’s Pocket-book. With copious 
tables, etc. 2ist edition, revised and 
enlarged, 

This indispensable publication has 
been greatly improved upon, and now 
presents a store of information em- 
bracing all the mechanic arts, which 
it would be difficult for the young en- 
gineer and mechanic to find any where 
else in so convenient a form. It is 
handsomely gotten up, with gilt edges 
and flexible morocco covers, and ¢an 
be carried comfortably in the breast- 
pocket for instant reference. 


2. The Tenants of Malory. A n0- 
vel by J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 

3. Circe, or Three Acts in the Life 
of an Artist. A novel by Babington 
White. 
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Both, of these works are of that 
character which rivets the attention 
of the reader from the first chapter, 
and holds him spell-bound until the 
last sentence has been devoured. The 
interest in either of them fever flags, 
and we advise our readers not to take 
hoid of them if other and more im- 
portant duties demand thir atten- 
tion, for unless they have stronger 
wills than ours, those duties will as- 
suredly be neglected, 

From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

Hand-Book of Practical Cookery 
Sor Ladies and Professional Cooks, by 
Pierre Blot, Professor of Gastronomy 
and Founder of the New York Cook- 
ing Academy. 

Cookery has of late years been ele- 
vated to the dignity of a science, and 
we have here the advice and counsel 
of one of ite most eminent professors. 
Having submitted the volume before 
us to competent authority, we are in- 
structed to pronounce favorable judg- 
ment upon it, and to say that it is 
the most complete and comprehen- 
sive friend to the housekeeper yet 
given to the American people. 

In the following extract from his 
preface the author indicates the pre- 
cise point which will ensure popu. 
larity to his work. He says: 

“We did not intend to make a 
book, such as that of Caréms, which 
cannot be used at all, except by cooks 
of very wealthy families, and with 
which one cannot make a dinner 
costing less than twenty dollars a 
head. Such @ book is to housekeep- 
ers or plain cooks what a Latin dic- 
tionary is toa person of merely ele- 
mentary education.” 











